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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  Council  of 
the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the 
Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

SELECTED  FACTORS  THAT  INFLUENCE  DECISIONS 
AMONG  UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS  TO  SEEK 
MARRIAGE  COUNSELING 

By 

Timothy  Joseph  Russell 
August,  1975 

Chairman:     P.  Joseph  Wittmer 

Major  Department:     Counselor  Education 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  identify  differences 
between  seekers  and  non-seekers  of  marriage  counseling.  The 
three  selected  factors  researched  in  this  study  were:     (1)  aware- 
ness of  marriage  counseling  facilities,  goals,  and  dynamics; 

(2)  the  role  of  significant  others  in  the  referral  process; 

(3)  values  concerning  marriage,  divorce,  and  marriage  coun- 
seling . 

Data  were  collected  by  questionnaires  completed  by  three 
groups  of  University  of  Florida  students:     married  students  who 
involved  themselves  in  marriage  counseling  (N  =  21),  divorced 
students,  who  did  not  seek  marriage  counseling  (N  =  35),  and  a 
random. sample  of  married  students  (N  =  23) .     The  questionnaire 
was  developed  by  the  researcher  specifically  for  this  study. 
The  researcher,  in  consultation  with  his  doctoral  committee, 
originally  designed  an  open-ended  questionnaire  that  focused 
on  the  three  above  mentioned  factors.     The  responses  to  the 
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open-ended  questionnaire  were  grouped  to  form  the  final  forced 
choice  questionnaire. 

Seven  major  null  hypotheses  were  tested  and  the  results 
explained  in  statistically  significant  terms.     In  addition, 
the  data  concerning  seven  research  questions  were  described 
descriptively. 

Results 

In  the  "awareness  of  marriage  counseling  services"  section 
of  the  questionnaire,  the  only  difference    appeared  to  be  that 
the  two  groups  who  had  already  experienced  marital  difficulties 
(divorced  and  in-counseling  groups)  were  much  more  aware  of  the 
Student  Mental  Health  Clinic  than  were  the  majority  of  subjects 
in  the  married  group.     The  subjects  in  the  divorced  and  in- 
counseling  groups  indicated  that  "friend"  was  their  main  source 
of  awareness  of  marriage  counseling  services,  and  the  subjects 
in  the  married  group  selected  the  student  newspaper  and  "spouse" 
as  their  main  sources  of  awareness. 

Statistically  significant  differences  also  occurred  in  the 
"awareness  of  marriage  counseling  goals  and  dynamics"  sections 
of  the  questionnaire.     These  differences  indicated  that  prior 
to  counseling  there  are  discrepancies  between  what  couples 
feel  to  be  desirable  marriage  counseling  goals  and  dynamics 

and  what  the  couple  think  marriage  counselors  feel  are  desirable 
goals  and  dynamics. 

Concerning  the  role  of  significant  others  in  the  referral 
process,  the  only  major  ranking  differences  were  that  the 
divorced  subjects  ranked  "friend"  approximately  one  mean  ranking 
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higher  than  did  the  married  subjects,  while  the  married  sub- 
jects ranked  "parent"  approximately  one  mean  ranking  higher 
than  did  the  divorced  subjects. 

The  divorced  subjects  also  felt  "unaware  of  available 
services"  was  considerably  less  important  (in  the  rankings  of 
factors  that  inhibit  couples  from  seeking  marriage  counseling) 
than  did  the  subjects  in  the  other  two  groups. 
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CHAPTER  I 
PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Census  (1973)  indicates  that 
divorce  rates  have  nearly  doubled  in  the  twelve-year  period 
1960-1972.     Behind  the  impersonal  divorce  statistics  are 
stories  of  emotional  traumas  that  most  often  are  not  dealt  with 
professionally.     The  marriage  counseling  profession  needs  to 
develop  preventive  programs  to  encourage  more  couples  to  seek 
marriage  counseling  for  a  variety  of  reasons:     to  assist 
couples  in  making  more  realistic  decisions  about  marrying, 
to  assist  couples  in  clarifying  and  resolving  conflicts,  to  en- 
hance the  positive  aspects  of  their  marriages,  and/or  to  work 
towards  resolving  the  trauma  frequently  associated  with  divorce. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  isolate  motivational 
differences  between  seekers  and  non-seekers  of  marriage  coun- 
seling services.     The  three  general  motivational  factors 
researched  in  this  study  were:     (1)  awareness  of  marriage 
counseling  facilities,  goals,  and  dynamics;  (2)  the  role  of 
significant  others  in  the  referral  process;  (3)  values  con- 
cerning marriage  and  divorce.     These  three  factors  are  ex- 
plained in  detail  in  Chapter  II. 

Data  for  this  study  were  collected  by  questionnaire 
completed  by  three  groups  of  University  of  Florida  students: 
married  students  who  involved  themselves  in  marriage  counseling, 
divorced  students  who  did  not  seek  marriage  counseling,  and  a 
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random  sample  of  married  students.    The  construction  of  the 

questionnaires  and  the  methodology  for  collecting  and  analyzing 

the  data  are  explained  in  Chapter  III. 

Need  for  the  Study 

David  Mace  (1974:     193),  one  of  the  earliest  leaders  and 

consistent  innovators  in  the  field  of  marriage  counseling, 

succinctly  stated  the  need  for  motivational  data  and  ensuing 

preventive  programs: 

All  my  life  I  have  been  baffled  by  this 
problem.     I  have  known  no  effective  way 
to  get  couples  to  come  in  for  counseling 
in  the  early  months  and  years  of  marriage, 
so  that  they  could  be  helped  to  establish 
good  growth  patterns  and  avoid  the  risk  of 
running  into  serious  trouble. 

Divorce  Data 

The  need  for  preventive  programming  is  most  evident  from 
the  rapidly  increasing  divorce  rates  in  the  United  States. 
Even  a  cursory  examination  of  newspapers  throughout  the  coun- 
try will  reveal  statistics  in  several  cities  in  which  divorces 
outnumber  marriages,  at  a  time  when  marriage  rates  are  also 
increasing. 

Glick  (1964)  earlier  described  this  trend  and  found  that 
the  number  of  people  marrying  continued  to  increase,  as  did 
the  number  of  second  marriages.    Relating  this  to  divorce, 
Glick  found  that  the  divorce  rate  peaked  in  1946  (the  after- 
math of  World  War  II) ,  declined  until  the  late  1950' s,  and  was 
booming  again  at  the  time  of  his  study. 

In  data  collected  following  Glick' s  study,  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Census  (1973)  indicates  that  marriage  rates  have 
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continued  increasing.     In  I960  there  were  8.5  marriages  per 
1,000  population,  and  in  1972  there  were  10.9  marriages  per 
1,000  population  in  the  U.  S.    This  increase  in  the  marriage 
rate  in  the  U .  S.  occurred  during  the  same  period  (1960-1972) 
that  the  divorce  rate  in  the  U .  S.  was  increasing  from  2.2 
to  4.0  per  1,000  population.     The  same  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census 
data  (1973)  show  that  the  median  duration  of  marriages  in 
years  (for  marriages  ending  in  divorce)  is  decreasing  also. 
These  data  indicate  a  pattern  of  increasing  marriage  rates, 
and  increasing  divorce  rates  after  fewer  years  of  marriage— 
a  cycle  that  portrays  unhappiness  that  could  be  alleviated 
with  some  preventive  intervention  programs. 

Not  only  are  more  people  becoming  divorced,  but  the  ten- 
dency for  divorced  men  and  women  to  remarry  is  also  increasing. 
Williams  (1973)  found  in  her  study  of  remarriages  that  in 
1969  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  persons  marrying  had  been  married 
at  least  once  before.    Without  some  form  of  preventive  program 
many  of  these  people  remarrying  could  easily  fall  into  the  same 
type  of  problem  patterns  they  had  experienced  in  their  earlier 
marriage(s) . 

The  number  of  people  potentially  involved  in  marital 
problems  is  staggering.     Laswell  (1974),  in  a  review  of 
marriage  and  divorce  statistics,  found  that  nearly  everyone 
marries  at  least  once,  a  figure  that  comes  close  to  95$  of 
all  men  and  women  in  the  U.S.  who  are  marriageable.  In 
addition,  Laswell  stated  that  marriage  is  so  popular  that 
six  out  of  seven  who  are  divorced  remarry. 
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Suggested  Reasons  for  Increased  Divorce  Rates 
There  are  numerous  suggested  possible  causes  for  the 
divorce  rate  increase.    Kephart  (1964)  discusses  some  tradi- 
tional problems  inherent  in  preparation  for  marriage.  He 
believes  a  part  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  mini- 
mum legal  age  for  marriage  in  our  culture  ranges  from  12  to 
21 J  this  is  not  meant  as  an  indictment  of  our  laws  so  much 
as  a  comment  that  when  people  marry  at  young  ages,  they  not 
only  have  little  preparation  for  marriage  but  lack  the  advan- 
tages of  experience  in  adult  interactions  and  relationships. 

This  idea  is  akin  to  Lessor's  (1971)  discussion  of  missed 
developmental  stages.  Lessor  feels  individuals  need  to  exper- 
ience independence  before  the  " count erdependence"  of  marriage — 
"I  know  that  I  can  live  alone,  but  I  choose  to  live  with  you." 
People  who  marry  before  trying  independence  might  later  regret 
it  or  feel  insecure  and  uncertain  about  themselves . 

In  his  call  for  increased  marital  therapy,  Kardener  (1970) 
also  gives  an  explanation  of  the  paradoxes  and  potential  traps 
involved  in  the  move  from  "immature  dependence"  (childhood) 
to  "mature  dependence"  (marriage). 

Laswell  (1974)  quotes  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Statistics 
(1973)  data  that  men  marry  for  the  first  time  at  the  average 
age  of  23  years,  3  months,  while  the  average  age  for  the  first 
marriage  of  women  is  20  years,  9  months.     The  relationship 
between  marriage  stability  (measured  in  years  married)  and 
age  at  marriage  indicates  that  men  who  marry  between  27  and 
31  and  women  who  marry  at  about  25  "seem  to  have  waited  long 
enough  to  maximize  their  chances  for  a  durable  relationship" 
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(U.  S.  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1970).    This  is  more  than  three 
years,  for  both  men  and  women,  past  the  average  age  at  first 
marriage  in  the  U.  S.    Laswell  does  not  contend  that  what  is 
a  good  age  for  one  is  good  for  all,  only  that  there  is  a 
disparity  between  marriage  norms  and  stability  norms.  She 
proceeds  from  these  data  to  discuss  possible  reasons  for  the 
large  number  of  early  marriage  failures.     Laswell  sees  the 
problem  tied  partly  to  the  fact  that  young  people  have  only 
minimal  employment  opportunities  which  in  turn  lead  to  finan- 
cial problems.    Also,  young  people  generally  have  a  lack  of 
problem-solving  experiences.     Further,  there  is  the  area  of 
parent-related  potential  problems — parental  disapproval  and 
marrying  to  get  away  from  parents.     Laswell  concurs  with 
Haley  (1973)  that  the  potential  for  serious  problems  during 
the  weaning  of  child  from  parents  is  greater  at  marriages  of 
younger  people.    Young  people  who  marry  because  of  pregnancy 
also  have  added  another  potential  problem  area  to  their 
marriages . 

An  ancillary  problem  is  the  fact  that  the  early  marriage 
situation  is  compounded  by  the  simplicity  of  legal  procedures 
necessary  for  marriage.     Kephart  (1964)  found  that  20  states 
have  virtually  no  waiting  period  (except  for  blood  test  results). 
This  factor  contributes  to  the  large  number  of  people  marrying 
before  taking  a  realistic  look  at  their  relationship,  thus 
increasing  the  chance  that  they  will  experience  suffering  and 
become  divorced. 

Goode  (1962)  identified  another  factor  that  contributes 
to  the  increasing  divorce  rate — the  increase  in  women's  rights 
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and  economic  power.    Women  now  have  the  option  of  economic 
independence;  they  need  not  feel  that  they  cannot  make  it  on 
their  own  or  that  they  must  depend  on  a  former  husband's  good 
will  and  compliance  with  a  legal  settlement. 

Carter  and  Glick  (1970)  have  stated  several  possible 
causes  for  the  increased  divorce  rates.     The  first  factor 
that  Carter  and  Glick  mention  is  the  increasing  availability 
of  and  actual  female  education;  this  contributes  to  the  above 
mentioned  economic  freedom  as  well  as  an  increased  social  and 
personal  awareness.     This,  in  turn,  contributes  to  the  general 
feelings  in  men  and  women  of  increased  happiness  expectations 
in  marriage  and  an  increased  unwillingness  to  tolerate  an 
unhappy  marriage.    Finally,  Carter  and  Glick  feel  that  in- 
creased economic  prosperity  makes  people  more  amenable  to 
marriage . 

Added  to  these  factors  is  the  contention  by  Bernard 
(196S)  that  remarriage  is  more  accepted  and  appealing  today 
than  ever  before.     It  is  much  easier  to  file  for,  and/or 
accept,  divorce  if  it  is  socially  acceptable  and  the  prospect 
of  remarriage  is  also  more  acceptable  and  appealing. 

Levinger  (196$)  combines  sociological  theory  and  data  in 
examining  causes  for  increasing  divorce  rates.    He  views 
marriage  as  a  two-person  group  and  states  that  inducements 
to  remain  in  the  group  may  include  the  attractiveness  of  the 
group  itself  and  the  strength  of  the  restraints  against  leaving 
it.     Levinger  feels  that  there  are  three  main  sources  of 
barrier  strength  in  cur  society  and  that  the  strength  of  these 
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restraints  has  greatly  diminished:     (1)  Feelings  of  Obliga- 
tion— to  children  and  to  the  marital  bond;     (2)  Moral  Pro- 
scriptions— prospective  religious  and  joint  church  attendance; 
(3)  External  Pressures — primary  group  affiliations,  community 
stigma,  and  legal  and  economic  bars. 

A  review  of  divorce  and  divorce  law  in  the  U .  S.  presents 
a  clear  perspective  on  how  our  present  divorce  situation 
evolved.     In  colonial  times  America  was  an  agrarian  society 
in  which  husbands,  wives,  and  children  were  indispensable  on 
the  farm.     There  was  no  place  in  colonial  society  for  a 
divorced  woman.    Divorce,  therefore,  was  reserved  as  a  last 
resort  and  only  used  for  the  most  serious  of  reasons  (e.g., 
cruelty  endangering  life,  desertion,  adultery,  conviction  of 
a  crime) .    Some  colonies  actually  made  no  provision  by  which 
a  divorce  could  be  obtained.     In  his  historical  review  Kephart 
(1964)  makes  the  point  that  some  of  the  above  mentioned  forces 
holding  the  family  together  are  gradually  disappearing  (i.e., 
fewer  farms,  women  working,   children  in  school,  mobility). 

Rheinstein  (1972),  in  examining  American  divorce  law, 
found  that  there  is  an  amazing  variety  within  the  field  of 
divorce  law.    For  example,  until  1949  no  divorce  at  all  was 
obtainable  in  South  Carolina,  and  in  New  York  adultery  was 
the  only  ground  for  divorce  until  I967.     Rheinstein  views 
American  divorce  laws  as  a  compromise  between  the  colonial 
confessors  of  strict  Christian  morality  versus  the  seekers 
of  unbridled  liberty  and  now  between  the  descendents  of  each 
group.     In  such  states  as  California,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
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New  York,  and  Florida,  the  official  law  expresses  the  idea  of 
individualist  liberalism. 

Being  a  relatively  new  country  with  the  attending  social 
factors,  the  U.  S.  has  long  had  the  highest  incidence  of 
divorce  among  countries  with  Western  tradition  and  that  inci- 
dence is  continuing  to  grow.     In  1&67  there  were  less  than 
10,000  divorce  cases  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  1961  there  were  more 
than  400,000.    More  current  data  indicate  the  number  of 
divorces  per  year  is  approaching  300,000  not  counting  the  num- 
bers of  people  who  simply  walk  away  from  their  marriages  with- 
out bothering  to  dissolve  them  legally  and  the  many  divorces 
which  people  hide  from  the  census  takers  out  of  a  sense  of 
shame  and  failure  (Krantzler,  1973)* 

Kitchen  (1912)  added  another  perspective  to  this  increase 
when  he  stated  that  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  American 
divorce  law  is  the  wide  discretion  which  the  judges  have  been 
allowed  to  exercise.     This  made  possible  lax  enforcement  of 
stiff  laws  as  societal  values  changed  and,  finally,  the 
liberalization  of  those  laws. 

The  Field  of  Marriage  Counseling 
Leslie  (I964)  succinctly  stated  that  the  history  of 
marriage  counseling  is  relatively  short  but  its  roots  are  long 
(i.e.,  in  wise  men,  churches,  the  medical  profession,  psycho- 
logy, and  social  work).     In  the  1920' s  in  the  U .  S .  sex  educa- 
tion  programs  and  marriage  education  programs  began  to  appear 
and  signaled  an  awareness  and  need  for  marriage  counseling. 
Around  1930  the  first  U.  S.  marriage  counseling  clinics  began: 
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Marriage  Consultation  Center  in  New  York,  founded  by  Abraham 
and  Hannah  Stone  in  1929;  the  American  Institute  of  Family 
Relations,  founded  by  Paul  Popenoe  in  1929;  the  Marriage 
Council  of  Philadelphia,  founded  by  Emily  Mudd  in  1932.  In 
1934  Ernest  R.  Groves  began  the  annual  Groves  Conference  on 
Marriage  and  the  Family  with  a  call  to  professionals  to  "come 
to  share  ideas  and  research  with  professionals." 

In  1938  the  National  Council  on  Family  Relations  (NCFR) 
was  organized,  an  inter-professional  and  lay  group  which  pub- 
lished two  journals:     The  Family  Coordinator  and  the  Journal 
of  Marriage  and  Family.    One  of  the  NCFR  divisions  deals  exclu- 
sively with  marriage  counseling.     In  1942  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Marriage  Counselors  (AAMC)  was  formed  to  bring  structure 
and  guidance  to  the  field  of  marriage  counseling.     This  organi- 
zation has  stringent  membership  requirements  and  has  sought  to 
set  standards  for  the  preparation  and  eventual  licensing  of 
qualified  marriage  and  family  counselors  (in  1970  the  organi- 
zation became  the  American  Association  of  Marriage  and  Family 
Counselors,  AAMFC) .     There  are  several  other  major  active 
agencies  and  organizations  in  the  U.  S.,  such  as:     The  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Family  Relations  at  Los  Angeles,  the  Merrill- 
Palmer  Institute  in  Detroit,  Menninger  Foundation,  Family 
Services  Association  of  America,  Planned  Parenthood  Federation, 
Family-Court  Centers,  and  universities  in  active  contact  with 
the  AAMFC.    Within  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  alone  Bodin  (.1971) 
lists  18  family  therapy  training  and  study  institutions. 
The  AAMFC  has  grown  to  a  membership  of  approximately 
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1,000.    The  growth  of  the  profession  is  also  evident  in  the 
amount  of  material  concerning  marriage  counseling  that  has  been 
published.    Olson  (1970)  reviewed  this  literature  and  found 
that  there  were  only  approximately  25  articles  regarding  marital 
therapy  published  prior  to  1950,  approximately  50  articles 
published  between  1950  and  I960,  and  over  100  articles  pub- 
lished from  I960  through  1970. 

Need  for  Preventive  Programming 
Most  of  the  published  materials  on  marriage  counseling 
deal  with  therapy  and  theoretical  positions  (Olson,  1970; 
Riskin  and  Faunce,  1972).     The  dearth  of  research  concerning 
motivation  of  couples  to  enter  marriage  counseling  becomes  even 
more  obvious  and  crucial  in  light  of  the  f orementioned  stag- 
gering and  still  growing  divorce  rates.     These  divorce  rates 
make  it  incumbant  upon  marriage  counselors  to  develop  programs 
to  encourage  couples  to  seek  marriage  counseling,  either  on 
a  preventive  or  problem-solving  basis.     In  order  to  establish 
such  programs,   counselors  must  know  how  to  appeal  to  couples. 
In  other  words,  "What  motivates  a  couple  to  seek  or  abstain 
from  marriage  counseling?"     If  counselors  could  isolate  some 
motivational  factors  that  distinguish  seekers  from  non-seekers, 
the  counselors  could  appeal  to  those  factors  to  encourage  more 
couples  to  seek  marriage  counseling  earlier. 

Goode  (195  6)  reported  "...  only  a  miniscule  percentage 
of  divorces  in  a " metropolitan  center  had  any  counseling  at  all." 
There  are  no  current  data  to  compare  with  Goode's findings , 
but  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  there  has  not  been  a  sub- 
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tial  change  in  percentages  participating  in  counseling  prior 
to  divorce. 

Some  metropolitan  cities  have  recently  sought  to  combat 
increasing  divorce  rates  through  compulsory  marriage  counseling 
as  a  part  of  divorce  proceedings  (Sonne,  1974).    However,  a 
preventive  program,  geared  toward  encouraging  early  voluntary 
counseling  (Monahan,  1973)  seems  to  be  more  effective  than 
the  compulsory  counseling. 

Rogers  (1972)  also  argues  for  preventive  counseling 
stating  "...  young  people  start  out  without  the  foggiest 
notion  of  how  to  live  in  human  personal  interaction."  The 
young  people  receive  no  training  whatsoever  in  interpersonal 
communication;  this  naturally  can  lead  to  problems;  preventive 
marriage  counseling  is  a  real  need. 

Pollak  (1967)  describes  another  reason  for  an  increasing 
need  for  marriage  counseling;  he  contends  that  marriage  coun- 
seling is  needed  to  help  married  couples  combat  increasing 
bureaucratic  depersonalization  in  their  daily  lives. 

The  long  range  goal  of  this  study  is  not  to  save  marriages 
per  se  but  to  help  alleviate  a  great  deal  of  pain  and  suffering 
and  to  aid  people  in  achieving  a  greater  degree  of  happiness. 
Rheinstein  (1972)  discusses  this  facet  in  relation  to  the 
idea  of  "proving  guilt"  in  divorce  proceedings.    The  legal 
requirement  of  proving  guilt  unavoidably  increases  the  trauma 
and  enmity  engendered  in  a  divorce.     Rheinstein  also  proposes 
family  life  education,  marriage  counseling,  and  conciliation 
services  to  help  eliminate  the  pain  and  reduce  marital  break- 
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down.    Several  states  already  have  "no-fault"  divorce  laws 
(Robbins,  1974a),  and  Kargman  (1973)  urges  wider  adoption  of 
such  legislation.    Elkin  (1973)  comes  to  much  the  same  conclu- 
sion as  Rheinstein  in  describing  a  model  for  no n- compulsory, 
court-related  marital  and  pre-marital  counseling. 

In  his  historical  review  of  the  institution  of  marriage, 
Rheinstein  (1972)  states  that  Judaism  gave  the  decree  of  sex 
only  between  man  and  wife — Christianity  decreed  that  marriage 
lasts  a  lifetime.     Rheinstein  states  (p.  16),  "Full  freedom 
(before  Christianity)  to  terminate  a  marriage  was  a  rule  so 
firmly  rooted  that  it  took  centuries  of  Christian  effort  to 
replace  it  with  the  new  principle  of  indissolvibility ."  The 
enculturated  idea  of  marriage  being  intended  for  life  can 
easily  create  feelings  of  guilt  in  divorce. 

This  factor  of  guilt  plus  western  culture's  expectations 
and  romantizations  regarding  marriage  greatly  increase  the 
trauma  of  divorce.    Many  people  who  experience  divorce,  there- 
fore, have  unresolved  feelings  such  as  guilt,  hostility  and 
disillusionment.     Counseling  and  related  programs  (Krantzler, 
1973)  can  help  people  work  through  the  causes  and  effects  of 
their .divorce,  in  order  that  the  people  are  not  haunted  by  an 
emotionally  unresolved  divorce. 

.  Go ode  (1956)  and  Robbins  (1974a,  1974b)  discuss  other 
potentially  pain-producing  aspects  of  divorce — the  effects  of 
bitter,,  emotionally  unresolved  divorces  on  children.  Further, 
in  western  society  people,  are  not  taught  how  to  behave  as  (or 
towards)  a  divorced  person,  and  this  can  greatly  increase  pain 
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and  suffering  in  a  person  who  has  not  emotionally  worked  on 
resolving  his/her  divorce.     Goode  feels  that  the  large  number 
of  second  marriages  that  end  in  divorce  might  be  attributable, 
at  least  in  part,  to  this  factor  of  emotionally  unresolved 

first  divorces. 

It  has  been  established  that  there  is  a  definite  need 
for  more  and  earlier  marriage  counseling,  but  there  is  the 
problem  of  how  to  "sell,,  this  need  to  the  layman.  Fulton 
(1974)  in  writing  about  counseling  as  an  insurance  benefit 
states  "...  marriage  and  family  counseling  ...  is  not  yet 
seen  as ' a  significant  benefit  by  the  man  in  the  street." 
By  understanding  the  motivational  factors,  marriage  counselors 
could  then  "sell"  marriage  counseling  to  the  layman. 

Summary 

The  impetus  for  this  study  came    from  the  suffering 
involved  in  unhappy  marriages  and  the  pain  of  emotionally 
unresolved  divorces,  attendant  to  the  increasing  divorce  rate. 
There  is  a  great  need  for  innovative  approaches  to  encourage 
more  couples  to  use  the  benefits  of  marriage  counseling.  The 
data  from  this  study  can  provide  guidelines  for  determining 
which  programs  would  have  the  greatest  probability  of  success. 

Definitions 

The  following  terms  are  used  in  this  study  to  mean: 
Awareness  -  knowledge  of  available  marriage  counseling  ser- 
vices . 

Significant  others  -  a  general  term  referring  to  any  person 

in  the  subject's  life  whose  opinion  might  have  an  effect 
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on  the  subject's  behavior. 
Marriage  counseling  -  a  specialized  service  offered  by  a 

professionally  trained  person  having  graduate  training 

and  experience  in  marriage  counseling. 
Selected  factors  -  knowledge,  values,  or  people  in  the  sub- 
ject's life  that  might  influence  the  subject's  decision 

to  seek  marriage  counseling. 
Marriage  counseling  dynamics  -  a  general  term  encompassing 

all  interactions  occurring  during  a  conjoint  marriage 

counseling  session. 
Subjects  -  three  groups  of  subjects: 

In-Counseling  -  married  university  students  who  seek 

marriage  counseling  and  complete  the  questionnaire 
(Appendix  B  )  prior  to  their  first  conjoint  marriage 
counseling  session. 

Divorced  -  divorced  university  students  who  did  not  seek 
marriage  counseling  prior  to  their  divorce  and  who 
responded  to  the  letter  in  Appendix  C.     The  letter 
was  mailed  to  150  randomly  selected  divorced  students. 

Random  -  married  university  students  who  responded  to 

the  letter  in  Appendix  C.     The  letter  was  mailed  to 
150  randomly  selected  married  students. 

Research  Questions 
The  five  following  major  research  questions  were 
investigated: 

1.    Does  awareness  of  marriage  counseling  services  affect 
an  individual's  decision  to  seek  marriage  counseling? 
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2.  Does  awareness  of  marriage  counseling  goals  affect 
an  individual's  decision  to  seek  marriage  counseling? 

3.  Does  awareness  of  marriage  counseling  dynamics  affect 
an  individual's  decision  to  seek  marriage  counseling? 

k»    What  role  do  significant  others  play  in  the  marriage 
counseling  referral  process? 

5.    What  effect  does  an  individual's  values  concerning 
marriage  and  divorce  have  on  the  individual's  decision  to 
seek  marriage  counseling? 

The  specific  null  hypotheses  are  enumerated  in  Chapter  III. 


CHAPTER  II 
RELATED  LITERATURE 

There  has  been  a  number  of  comprehensive  research  reviews 
dealing  with  various  aspects  of  marital  therapy  and  theoretical 
positions;  these  reviews  indicate  wide-ranging  types  of  inter- 
ests and  research.    The  reviews  cover:     family  interaction 
research  (Riskin  and  Faunce,  1972);  marital  happiness  and 
stability  (Hicks  and  Piatt,  1970);  marital  therapy  (Gurman, 
March,  1973;  Olson,  1970;  Shapiro  and  Budman,  1973);  and 
outcome  research  (Gurman,  June  1973)*    However,  there  is  still 
an  urgent  need  to  determine  how  to  encourage  more  couples  to 
enter  marriage  counseling. 

Client  vs .  Non-Client 
There  have  been  attempts  to  compare  clients  and  non- 
clients  in  university  communities.     These  findings  more  often 
than  not  appear  to  be  inconclusive  or  conflicting.  Rossman 
and  Kirk  (1970),  Berdie  and  Stein  (1966),  and  Schneidler  and 
Berdie  (1942)  all  compared  clients  at  a  university  counseling 
center  versus  non-clients  on  the  same  campus  with  respect  to 
ability,  achievement,  and  personality  test  scores  and  found: 
"No  striking  differences,  but  not  identical"  (Rossman  and 
Kirk),  "no  great  differences"  (Berdie  and  Stein)  and  "no 
differences"  (Schneidler  and" Berdie).    On  the  other  hand, 
Bailer  (1944)  found  clients  to  be  above  average  in  ability, 
while  Meadows  and  Oelke  (I96S)  found  clients  to  be  lower  in 
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achievement  than  non-clients. 

Concerning  personality  differences,  Mendelsohn  and  Kirk 
(1962)  using  the  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator  found  that  the 
clients  were  more  introverted,  more  intuitive,  and  less  judging 
than  were  the  non-clients.     Goodstein  et  al.,   (i960)  found 
that  the  non-clients  seem  to  be  better  adjusted.     Doleys  (1964) 
administered  the  Mooney  Problem  Check  List  and  found  that 
clients  :    had  more  problems  in  health  and  physical  development, 
finances,  living  conditions  and  employment,  social-psychologi- 
cal relations,  personal-psychological  relations,  and  adjusting 
to  college  work  than  non-clients. 

An  example  of  conflicting  studies  concerning  personality 
comparisons  between  clients  and  non-clients  are  the  studies 
of  Minge  and  Bowman  (I967)  and  Rosenkrantz  and  O'Halloran 
(I965),  both  studies  involving  the  administration  of  the 
Edwards  Personal  Preference  Schedule.    Minge  and  Bowman  found 
that  clients  scored  higher  on  the  Abasement  subscale  of  the 
EPPS,  but  Rosenkrantz  and  O'Halloran  found  no  differences. 

A  good  indication  of  where  the  emphasis  lies  in  counseling 
motivation  research  are  two  studies  by  Krause  (I967,  196$) . 
These  studies  focused  on  motivation  during  the  counseling 
program,  which  is  definitely  an  important  area;  but  it  fades 
in  importance  when  the  counselor  tries  to  imagine  the  vast 
numbers  of  troubled  couples  who  do  not  even  seek  counseling. 

All  the  above  mentioned  research  studies  involved  indivi- 
dual counseling  programs;  the  only  study  that  attempts  to 
look  at  the  problem  with  relation  to  marriage  counseling  is 
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Florio's  (1968).    Florio  conducted  what  appears  to  be  a  signi- 
ficant piece  of  research  into  attitudes  toward  marriage  coun- 
seling.   His  study,  however,  was  not  a  comparison  of  clients 
and  non-clients,  but  a  mailed  questionnaire.    Also,  most  of 
his  findings  appear  to  be  factual  in  nature,  as  opposed  to 
attitudinal . 

Motivation 

In  spite  of  the  above  mentioned  studies,  there  are  major 
gaps  in  the  marriage  counselor's  knowledge  of  how  to  involve 
couples  in  counseling.     The  studies  indicate  differences 
between  clients  and  non-clients  but  do  not  suggest  how  to 
appeal  to  non-clients.    Further,  it  is  crucial  to  determine 
differences  between  non-client  couples  who  could  probably 
benefit  from  counseling  and  the  non-client  couple  who  could 
function  well  without  counseling,  rather  than  assuming  homo- 
geneity among  all  non-clients.     By  determining  what  these 
differences  are,  couselors  could  then  act  accordingly  to 
motivate  more  non-client  couples  who  have  a  need  to  seek 
counseling. 

Three  selected  factors  that  have  been  well  researched 
have  been  chosen  for  inclusion  in  this  study  because  positive 
results  in  these  areas  could  be  readily  transferred  into 
preventive  programs.    The  factors  that  influence  an  indi- 
vidual to  move  in  a  certain  direction  in  times  of  stress  are: 
awareness  (of  the  potential  helping  source);  significant 
others  in  the  individual's  life;  and  values  concerning  the 
stress  situation.    Translated  into  counseling  the  above 
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mentioned  factors  can  be  stated  as  the  following  questions: 
Is  the  couple  aware  of  marriage  counseling  services  and 
facilities?    Is  the  couple  aware  of  the  goals  of,  and  dynamics 
in  marriage  counseling?    What  role  do  significant  others  play- 
as  referral  sources?    What  are  the  couple's  ideas  and  values 
concerning  marriage  counseling,  marriage,  and  divorce? 

Awareness 

There  have  been  conflicting  reports  concerning  the  impor- 
tance of  awareness  of,  or  information  concerning,  helping 
agents  in  the  decision  to  seek  counseling.    Will  couples  seek 
out  marriage  counseling  information  after  they  become  aware 
of  marital  stress  or  do  couples  need  to  be  aware  of  the 
information  before  the  stress  period  in  order  to  utilize  the 
marriage  counseling  services? 

Lanzetta  (196S)  found  that  information  research  (looking 
for  sources  of  help)  increased  with  an  increase  in  the  uncer- 
tainty and  importance  of  the  situation.     If  a  couple  is  exper- 
iencing marital  discord  and  its  attending  anxiety,  theoretically 
they  should  increase  their  information  research  concerning 
marriage  counseling.     If  this  is  accurate,  marriage  counseling 
information  must  be  more  visible  and  easily  accessible  to 
couples  during  periods  of  stress,  when  they  are  more  apt  to 
be  looking  for  information  and  assistance. 

Swinehart  (1965),  however,  found  somewhat  contradictory 
results;  he  found  that  a  threat  of  moderate  magnitude  or  dura- 
tion promoted  adaptive  behavior  (e.g.,  information  seeking 
as  a  form  of  coping),  and  that  a  threat  of  high  magnitude  or 
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duration  promoted  non-adaptive  behavior  (e.g.,  information- 
avoidance  as  a  form  of  defending).    To  achieve  results,  then, 
information  concerning  marriage  counseling  must  be  highly 
visible  and  unavoidable  during  the  period  of  moderate  marital 
discord . 

Although  Lanzetta's  (196S)  and  Swinehart's  (1965)  works 
seem  contradictory,  the  message  they  hold  for  marriage  coun- 
selors appears  to  be  that  information  concerning  marriage 
counseling  should  be  highly  visible  to  be  readily  available 
to  couples  whenever  they  are  disposed  to  search  for  it. 
This  apparently  is  not  the  general  situation,  as  Florio  (1968) 
discovered  in  his  research.    He  found  very  few  of  his  univer- 
sity subjects  were  aware  of  marriage  counseling  services. 

Not  only  does  it  seem  crucial  that  a  couple  be  aware 
of  the  availability  of  marriage  counseling  services,  but  that 
the  couple  is  aware  of  the  goals  and  dynamics  of  marriage 
counseling.     If  the  couple  does  not  understand  these  facets 
of  marriage  counseling,  the  couple  can  only  guess  about  the 
appropriateness  of  marriage  counseling  as  a  stress  reliever. 
There  is  also  the  factor  of  f ear-of-the-unknown;  anxiety  about 
the  unknown  only  adds  to  the  couple's  anxiety  caused  by  their 
discord  and  could  possibly  be  enough  to  immobilize  the  couple. 

There  are  several  research  examples  that  illustrate  the 
importance  of  potential  clients  understanding  the  goals  and 
dynamics  of  counseling.     King  (1959),  Warman  (I960),  and 
Wilcove  (1971)  found  that'  students,  parents,  and  the  campus 
community  consider  counseling  centers  less  appropriate  for 
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social  and  personal  adjustment  problems  than  for  educational 
and  vocational  problems.     This  seems  to  indicate  a  lack  of 
awareness  of  actual  goals,  functions,  and  dynamics  of  coun- 
seling; or  perhaps  indicates  what  is  really  happening  in 
counseling  centers,  partly  as  a  result  of  a  lack  of  marriage 
counseling  requests  by  students. 

In  a  related  study  Holmberg  (1971)  found  a  significant 
difference  between  actual  counselor  activities  and  the  per- 
ceptions by  students,  faculty,  and  administration.  Logically, 
this  could  also  be  true  concerning  the  goals  and  functions  of 
a  marriage  counselor  and  the  dynamics  of  a  marriage  counseling 
interview.    An  individual's  perceptions  of  these  factors  is 
central  to  his  decision  to  seek  marriage  counseling.  This 
also  relates  to  Chung's  (196$)  discussion  of  the  importance 
of  expectancies  in  motivation;  distorted  perceptions  of 
marriage  counseling  produce  distorted  expectancies. 

Myers  (1967)  researched  the  factor  of  fear  of  the  unknown 
from  another  perspective.    He  found  that  a  discussion  and 
knowledge  of  the  realities  of  a  situation  will  increase  risk- 
taking  by  reducing  anxiety  of  the  unknown.     This  is  easily 
applicable  to  a  couple's  being  more  disposed  to  enter  marriage 
counseling  after  acquiring  an  understanding  of  the  goals  and 
dynamics  of  marriage  counseling. 

A  study  by  Feather  (1963)  reinforces  this  idea.  He 
found  that  hope  (to  approach  a  positive  incentive  or  reward) 
or  fear  (avoid  a  negative  incident  or  punishment)  are  prime 
factors  in  motivation.    After  acquiring  an  accurate  under- 
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standing  of  marriage  counseling,  a  couple  might  readily 
approach  it  with  hope — hope  that  their  suffering  can  be  alle- 
viated, either  through  acceptance  of  a  separation/divorce  or 
a  reconciliation. 

DeCharms  (196$)  approaches  this  motivational  problem  from 
yet  another  perspective.    He  feels  that  people  do  not  want 
to  feel  a  loss  of  control,  which  makes  them  a  "Pawn"  rather 
than  an  "Origin"  (one  who  has  control  over  his  life).  An 
individual  might  perceive  entering  counseling  as  an  act  of 
Submission  and  loss  of  control.    Marriage  counseling  must  be 
presented  in  such  a  way  that  it  seems  desirable  enough  that 
the  individual  will  initiate  (i.e.,  feel  like  an  Origin)  his  own 
involvement.    Also,  he  could  be  shown  that,  in  reality,  parti- 
cipation in  marriage  counseling  can  make  him  an  "originator" 
of  his  own  life  and  future . 

Further,  Krause  (1963)  found  that  immediate  clarifica- 
tion of  clients'  presenting  problems  may  have  enhanced  their 
motivation  for  treatment.     Taken  a  step  further,  it  may  be 
possible  to  increase  a  couple's  motivation  to  enter  marriage 
counseling  by  increasing  their  awareness  of  the  goals  and 
dynamics  of  marriage  counseling. 

Further  research  on  the  effect  of  distorted  perceptions 
of  goals  was  conducted  by  Locke  (1967).    He  found  subjects 
scored  higher  when  given  "specific  hard  goals"  (e.g.,  "Com- 
plete 15  of  the  20  tasks")  versus  "do  your  best."     To  the 
layman  some  of  the  "hard  goals"  (e.g.,  improve  your  communi- 
cation patterns)  of 'marriage  counseling  might  seem  to  be  "soft 
goals"  (e.g.,  improve  your  marriage).    A  clearer  understanding 
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of  marriage  counseling  goals  could  reverse  this  distortion 
and  make  for  more  willing  participants. 

Finally,  Patterson  (1964)  contends  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  agreement  among  psychologists  as  to  what  motivation  is. 
He  feels  that  "non-motivated"  is  an  erroneous  label  to  give 
people'  more  often  than  not  people  labeled  as  non-motivated 
are  simply  motivated  in  different  directions,  toward  different 
goals.     The  basic  assumption  is  that  perception  determines 
behavior;  therefore,  there  must  first  be  a  change  in  percep- 
tion.   However,  there  is  resistance  to  change  due  to  the  need 
to  maintain  the  self.     This  is  readily  translated  into  a  fear 
of  a  counselor,  of  induced  change,  or  of  finding  a  feared 
self.    Again,  it  seems  that  clarification  of  marriage  coun- 
seling could  relieve  many  of  these  fears. 

Although  awareness  is  a  general  term  and  the  above  men- 
tioned studies  indicate  the  importance  of  awareness  in  the 
motivational  process,  specifically;  awareness  of  marriage 
counseling  services,  goals,  and  dynamics  could  be  crucial  in 
a  couple's  decision  to  seek  marriage  counseling. 

Significant  Others 

A  second  area  of  major  interest  that  might  affect  a 
couple's  decision  to  seek  or  not  seek  marriage  counseling  is 
the  role  of  significant  other  persons  in  the  couple's  lives. 
There  is  a  substantial  amount  of  literature  concerning  the 
importance  of  significant  others  in  motivation.     Florio  ( I96S ) 
found  a  majority  of  his  subjects  were  willing  to  recommend 
marriage  counseling  to  their  friends.     Blatt  (1971)  delineated 
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three  categories  of  motivation  to  seek  counseling:     (1)  self- 
evaluated,  self -referred;   (2)  other-evaluated,  self-referred; 
(3)  other-evaluated,  other-referred.    Although  Blatt  found  the 
first  category  to  be  the  most  desirable,  significant  others 
can  play  an  important  role  in  all  these  categories. 

Snyder  et.  ad..  (1972)  found  that  for  personal  and  social 
problems,  students  seek  help  from  friends,  parents,  and  faculty 
before  psychological  services.     The  next  step  would  appear  to 
be  utilizing  these  significant  others  as  referral  sources  for 
counseling. 

Significant  others  can  have  a  great  impact  on  producing 
an  attitudinal  change  (e.g.,  to  seek  marriage  counseling). 
Gantt  (1970)  found  that  attitude  change  is  a  function  of  ego 
involvement  (i.e.,  how  committed  the  individual  is  to  his 
belief  as  opposed  to  the  discrepant  view) .     Further,  Gantt  found 
that  the  credibility  of  the  source  of  the  discrepant  message 
is  of  a  major  importance.    A  referral  to  marriage  counseling 
by  a  significant  other  who  has  credibility,  therefore,  should 
have  a  substantial  impact  on  an  individual. 

Another  approach  to  the  utilization  of  significant  others 
can  be  found  in  Deci's  (1970)  research.    He  found  that  verbal 
reinforcement  and  feedback  tend  to  increase  intrinsic  motiva- 
tion.    It  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  at  intrinsic  motiva- 
tion but  discussion  with  significant  others  (including  verbal 
reinforcement  and  feedback)  might  prove  successful.     In  fact, 
Myers  (196$)  found  that  risk-taking  (e.g.,  involvement  in 
marriage  counseling)  increased  after  a  discussion  of  the 
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situation  with  significant  others. 

Part  of  this  significant  other  phenomenon  might  be 
explained  in  part  by  Mof f ett ' s  (1967)  research.    He  found 
results  that  would  relate  the  importance  of  referrals  by- 
significant  others  and  wanting  to  please  them,  especially  in 
the  case  of  individuals  motivated  by  need  for  approval. 

The  studies  cited  above  indicate  that  significant  others 
have  a  great  impact  on  an  individual's  life.     This  impact 
possibly  is  even  magnified  during  periods  of  stress,  such 
as  severe  marital  problems.     It  would  follow,  then,  that 
during  stress  times  some  individuals  would  seek  help  from 
significant  others  and/or  some  significant  others  would 
offer  unsolicited  help.     If  this  is  true,  significant  others 
could  play  very  central  roles  in  the  referral  process. 

Values 

A  third  area  of  major  interest  concerns  the  effects  of 
individuals'  ideas  and  values  concerning  marriage  counseling, 
marriage,  and  divorce.     It  seems  crucial  to  determine  how 
important  these  variables  are  in  a  couple's  decision  to  seek 
marriage  counseling.     If  these  variables  are  indeed  central 
to  a  couple's  decision,  an  educational  program  might  be  directed 
toward  these  variables. 

Bruchner  (1971)  found  indications  of  the  importance  of 
initial  response  biases  the  subject  brings  to  the  situation. 
Of  utmost  importance,  therefore,  are  the  effects  of  early 
learning  concerning  not  only  marriage  counseling  but  all  the 
helping  professions,  individualism  (solve  your  own  problems), 
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marriage,  and  divorce.    Hoover  (1967)  for  example  found  that 
non-seekers  (of  psychological  help)  had  a  strong  preference 
for  solving  their  own  problems  instead  of  asking  for  help. 

Another  approach  is  that  motivation  is  a  judgment  about 
the  state  of  affairs  which  an  individual  wishes  to  realize 
or  avoid.     The  positive  or  negative  feelings  accompanying  the 
judgment  are  the  incentives  to  action.    Perhaps  people  need 
to  be  educated  about  what  is  destructive  and  positive  in 
marriage  and  what  makes  them  happy  and  unhappy.  Unhappy 
couples  need  to  realize  there  is  a  problem  to  be  corrected 
rather  than  enduring  the  unhappiness  until  they  become 
immobilized. 

Kelly  (1971)  researched  another  problem  area  that  an 
educational  program  could  rectify;  he  researched  individualized 
responses  to  stress  situations  and  found  these  responses  relate 
to  previous  learning.     Kelly  found  that  a  "failure-threat" 
situation,  such  as  divorce  or  poor  marriage,  will  elicit 
two  different  patterns  of  responses:     Primitive — fighting, 
sulking,  withdrawing,  aggression,  or  Better  Developed  Response 
Patterns — discussion,  counseling.     Educational  programs  could 
be  utilized  to  increase  better  developed  response  patterns. 

Hermann  (1966)  found  that  the  more  an  individual  is 
motivated  to  achieve  a  goal  (e.g.,  happy  marriage),  the  more 
likely  he  is  to  perceive  the  goal  as  threatened;  and  the  more 
anxiety  he  feels  about  the  threat,  the  greater  is  his  attempt 
to  cope.     These  coping  behaviors  need  to  be  channeled  in 
positive  directions. 

Finally,  Plimpton  (1971)  used  a  training  program  involving 
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deCharm's  "Theory  of  Personal  Causation"  and  found  very  posi- 
tive results,  in  terms  of  0=P  (Origin-Pawn)  score  increase. 
Perhaps  some  type  of  training  or  education  could  increase  the 
desire  to  seek  marriage  counseling  and  help  the  people  to  feel 
more  like  an  "Origin"  than  a  "Pawn" . 

The  above  studies  deal  with  the  motivational  effect  of 
an  individual's  values  and  ideas.     These  are  internal  motiva- 
tors, ideas  and  emotions  that  an  individual  brings  into  the 
situation.     This  study  hopefully  can  determine  what  role  an 
individual's  values  and  ideas  play  in  his  decision  to  seek  or 
not  seek  marriage  counseling.     If  they  are  major  factors  in 
the  decision-making  process,  perhaps  programs  can  be  planned 
to  affect  these  motivators. 

Summary 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  research  related  directly  or 
indirectly  to  marriage  counseling.     There  is  still  a  great 
need,  however,  to  determine  what  motivates  a  couple  to  seek 
or  not  seek  marriage  counseling.     The  three  selected  factors 
to  be  investigated  in  this  study  were:  (1)  awareness  of 
marriage  counseling  services,  goals,  and  dynamics;     (2)  the 
role  of  significant  others  in  the  referral  process;     (3)  values 
concerning  marriage  and  divorce. 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES 

Chapters  I  and  II  were  explanations  of  the  rationale  for 
this  study  and  the  relationship  of  previous  work  to  this  study. 
In  this  chapter  the  specific  research  questions  are  described 
as  well  as  the  sampling  techniques  and  the  research  design. 
The  construction  of  the  final  questionnaire  is  also  explained. 
The  chapter  concludes  with  an  explanation  of  how  the  data 
will  be  analyzed. 

Sample 

The  three  sample  groups  were:     (1)  university  students 
involved  in  marriage  counseling  on  campus;  (2)  a  random 
sample  of  married  students;  and  (3)  divorced  university  students 
who  did  not  seek  marriage  counseling.     The  uniqueness  of  this 
study  was  in  the  group  of  divorced  students  who  did  not  seek 
marriage  counseling.    One  of  the  goals  of  this  study  was  to 
determine  if  the  group  of  divorced  students  had  different 
motivations  than  the  group  of  married  students  who  did  seek 
marriage  counseling.     The  supposition  was  that  if  the  divorcees 
would  have  sought  marriage  counseling  prior  to  their  divorce, 
they  might  have  reconciled,  had  an  earlier  divorce,  or  a 
smoother  divorce  (i.e.,  their  suffering  could  have  been  reduced 
and  used  constructively) . 
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Procedures 

This  investigation  can  be  viewed  as  a  nine  phase  study. 
The  nine  phases  are  listed  below  and  followed  by  a  descrip- 


tion  of  each  phase. 

I. 

Review  of  the  Literature 

II. 

Construction  of  the  Preliminary  Questionnaire 

III. 

Distribution  of  the  Preliminary  Questionnaire 

IV. 

Construction  of  the  Final  Questionnaire 

V. 

Feedback  and  Revision  of  Final  Questionnaire 

VI. 

Identification  of  Subjects  for  Final  Sample 

VII. 

Distribution  of  Final  Questionnaire 

VIII. 

Analysis  of  the  Data 

IX. 

Results  and  Implications 

These  phases  followed  the  researcher's  becoming  aware  of 
the  basic  problem — how  to  encourage  more  couples  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  benefits  of  marriage  counseling — during  his  first 
year's  work  at  the  Student  Mental  Health  Clinic.     The  researcher 
realized,  first,  that  very  few  married  students  came  to  the 
Clinic  for  marriage  counseling.    Another  realization  was  that 
the  majority  of  couples  who  did  come  in  for  marriage  coun- 
seling could  probably  have  benefitted  more  if  they  had  come 
in  earlier.     The  final  realization  was  that  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals were  coming  to  the  Clinic  with  problems  that  could 
be  traced  to  an  unresolved  divorce. 

Phase  I_:     Review  of  the  Literature 

The  purpose  of  this  phase  was  to  research  the  need  for 
this  study  and  to  determine  the  relationship  of  the  problem 
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to  previous  work.    The  researcher  also  wanted  to  clarify  and 
delineate  the  factors  to  be  studied.    The  results  of  this 
phase  form  Chapters  I  and  II. 

Phase  II;     Construction  of  the  Preliminary  Questionnaire 

The  three  general  factors  described  in  Chapter  II  provide 
the  base  for  the  study;  these  factors  are: 

(1)  Awareness  of  marriage  counseling  facilities,  goals, 
and  dynamics. 

(2)  The  role  of  significant  others  in  the  referral  process. 

(3)  Values  concerning  marriage  counseling,  marriage,  and 
divorce . 

These  three  factors  plus  a  section  concerning  the  demographic 
data  of  the  respondents  formed  the  preliminary  questionnaire. 
In  all  there  were  four  brief  sections  in  the  questionnaire. 

Section  I:     Demographic  Data .     The  information  obtained 
from  this  section  was  used  to  categorize  the  responses  from 
other  sections.     Information  such  as  sex,  age,  years  married, 
number  of  children,  religious  preference,  and  year  in  school 
will  be  useful  in  eventually  planning  a  program  to  encourage 
couples  to  seek  marriage  counseling  when  the  need  arises. 

Section  II:  Awareness .  This  section  was  designed  to 
determine  the " respondent ' s  awareness  of  marriage  counseling 
services  (on  and  off  campus),  of  marriage  counseling  goals, 
and  of  the  dynamics  of  a  marriage  counseling  interview.  It 
was  also  important  to  determine  if  the  respondent  felt  some 
goals  and  dynamics  that  are  important  to  marriage  counselors 
were  undesirable  to  the  respondent.     If  such  a  discrepancy  did 
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occur  between  the  respondent's  perceptions  of  marriage  coun- 
seling goals  and  dynamics  and  the  desirability  of  such  goals 
and  dynamics  to  the  respondent,  marriage  counselors  could 
plan  programs  that  would  bring  the  layperson's  perceptions 
and  desires  into  closer  accord. 

Section  III;     Significant  Others .     It  is  extremely  impor- 
tant to  determine  what  role,  if  any,  significant  others  play 
in  a  couple's  decision  to  seek  or  not  seek  marriage  counseling. 
Whose  referral  is  perceived  as  acceptable?    Whom  would  you 
feel  comfortable  referring  to  marriage  counseling?  What 
conditions  are  important  in  the  referral  process?    Are  husbands 
or  wives  most  likely  to  suggest  marriage  counseling  to  the 
other?    If  answers  are  obtained  to  the  above  questions,  pro- 
grams could  then  be  used  to  have  the  significant  others  serve 
as  referral  agents. 

Section  IV;     Values .    What  effect  does  an  individual's 
values  concerning  marriage  counseling,  marriage,  and  divorce 
have  on  the  appeal  of  marriage  counseling  to  the  individual? 
Perhaps  some  people  are  too  firmly  committed  to  the  concepts 
of  self-help,  privacy  of  marriage,  "marriage  is  to  be  endured," 
"divorce  is  unacceptable,"  etc.,  to  ever  be  amenable  to 
marriage  counseling.    Perhaps  the  reasons  behind  their  feelings 
are  such  that  they  are  open  to  discussion,  and  programs  could 
be  initiated  for  this  purpose. 

After  selecting  these  four  areas,  the  researcher  formu- 
lated open-ended  questions  in  order  to  compile  a  sample  of 
responses.     The  researcher  then  submitted  the  open-ended 
questionnaire  to  three  University  of  Florida  faculty  members 
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who  were  asked  to  analyze  the  questionnaire  for  content 
validity.    The  three  professors  were  chosen  because  of  their 
special  areas  of  expertise: 

1.  One  professor  has  research  and  statistics  as 
areas  of  expertise. 

2.  One  professor  was  Co-Director  of  the  College  and 
Married  Life  Project  (NIMH  #15041)  in  the  Department  of 
Student  Health,  University  of  Florida. 

3.  One  professor  had  extensive  experience  working  in 
Burgess'  family  research  projects  at  the  University  of 
Chicago . 

The  preliminary  questionnaire  (Appendix  A)  is  the  result  of 
consultation  between  the  researcher  and  the  three  professors. 

Phase  III:     Distribution  of  the  Preliminary  Questionnaire 

Fifteen  students  in  each  of  the  three  sample  groups 
(married  students  in  counseling,  married  students  not  in 
marriage  counseling,  and  divorced  students  who  had  not  sought 
marriage  counseling)  were  asked  to  respond  to  the  preliminary 
questionnaire . 

Phase  IV:     Construction  of  the  Final  Questionnaire 

The  final  questionnaire  (Appendix  B)  was  developed  by 
grouping  the  responses  to  the  open-ended  questions  on  the 
first  questionnaire.    An  examination  of  the  responses  indi- 
cated that  some  questions  showed  such  a  variety  of  responses 
that  three  experienced  (a  minimum  of  twenty-five  cases)  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  marriage  counselors  were  asked  to  group  the 
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responses  by  a  card  sort  method  for  the  final  questionnaire. 
An  examination  of  the  responses  also  resulted  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  some  of  the  questions.     The  responses  to  these  eliminated 
questions  indicated  that  the  questions  did  not  elicit  informa- 
tion valuable  to  the  study. 

Phase  V:     Feedback  and  Revision  of  the  Final  Questionnaire 

The  revised  questionnaire  was  reviewed  by  the  researcher's 
dissertation  committee  prior  to  his  departmental  dissertation 
proposal  seminar.    During  the  seminar  the  faculty  also  made 
some  suggestions  for  further  revision.     The  final  questionnaire 
is  in  Appendix  B. 

There  are  four  parts  to  the  questionnaire.     Part  I 
(items  1-10)  of  the  questionnaire  is  intended  to  elicit  demo- 
graphic data  from  the  subjects. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  three  main  factors  focused  on 
in  the  study  were:     (1)  awareness  of  marriage  counseling  ser- 
vices, goals,  and  dynamics;  (2)  the  role  of  significant  others 
in  the  referral  process;  (3)  values  concerning  marriage, 
divorce,  and  marriage  counseling.     The  awareness  factor  was 
researched  through  items  11  and  12  (awareness  of  services 
and  sources  of  awareness);  items  13  and  14  (awareness  of 
marriage  counselors'  goals  and  the  congruence  of  those  goals 
with  the  subjects'  value  systems);  and  items  15  and  16  (aware- 
ness of  marriage  counseling  dynamics  and  the  congruence  of 
those  dynamics  with  the  subjects'  value  systems). 

The  role  of  significant  others  in  the  referral  process 
was  researched  through  items  17,  13,  and  19 •     Those  items 
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attempted  to  determine  whose  referral  the  subjects  would  be 
most  likely  to  accept,  how  important  it  was  that  the  referral 
agent  had  experienced  marriage  counseling,  and  under  what 
conditions  the  subject  would  be  most  amenable  to  a  referral. 

Items  20,  21,  22,  and  23  attempted  to  determine  if  there 
were  differences  among  the  groups  with  respect  to  the  effects 
that  the  subjects'  values  concerning  marriage,  divorce,  and 
marriage  counseling  had  on  the  subjects'  decision  to  seek 
marriage  counseling. 

Phase  VI:     Identification  of  Subjects  for  the  Final  Sample 
The  sample  used  in  the  final  study  included  different 
individuals  from  the  same  three  groups  used  for  the  preliminary 
questionnaire.    The  subjects  in  the  "random-married"  and 
"divorced"  groups  were  respondents  to  the  letter  in  Appendix 
C.    The  letter  was  sent  to  150  randomly  selected  married 
students  and  150  randomly  selected  divorced  students,  and  28 
married  respondents  and  35  divorced  respondents  formed  the 
final  sample.     The  subjects  in  the  "in-counseling"  group 
included  21  married  students  who  sought  marriage  counseling 
at  the  University  of  Florida  Student  Mental  Health  Clinic, 
the  University  Counseling  Center,  and  the  Catholic  Student 
Center  during  April,  May,  and  June. 

Phase  VII:     Distribution  of  the  Final  Questionnaire 

Questionnaires  were  distributed  to  subjects  in  the 
"in-counseling"  group  prior  to  their  first  conjoint  marriage 
counseling  interview.     The  receptionist  at  each  location 
handed  the  married  student (s)  the  final  questionnaire  with 
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its  cover  letter,  and  the  students  then  made  the  decision  to 
complete  or  not  complete  the  questionnaire. 

The  researcher  contacted  by  telephone  the  35  divorced 
students  and  the  28  married  students  who  returned  the  post- 
cards and  qualified  for  the  study.    After  the  telephone  call 
the  researcher  hand  delivered  the  questionnaires  and  picked 
them  up  from  the  volunteers  upon  completion. 

Phase  VIII;     Analysis  of  the  Data 

Hypotheses.     The  planned  data  analyses  focused  on  testing 
seven  hypotheses  relating  to  possible  differences  among  the 
three  sample  groups  with  respect  to  the  responses  on  the  three 
main  sections  of  the  questionnaire:     awareness  of  marriage 
counseling  services,  goals,  and  dynamics;  the  role  of  signi- 
ficant others  in  the  referral  process;  and  values  concerning 
marriage,  divorce,  and  marriage  counseling.     The  following 
seven  major  null  hypotheses  were  tested. 

1.  There  will  be  no  significant  differences  among  the 
three  groups  with  respect  to  the  perceived  importance  of  the 
marriage  counseling  goals  ascribed  to  by  most  marriage  coun- 
selors, as  indicated  by  the  responses  on  the  final  question- 
naire . 

2.  There  will  be  no  significant  differences  among  the 
three  groups  with  respect  to  how  desirable  the  list  of  marriage 
counseling  goals  are  perceived  by  each  group,  as  indicated 

by  the  responses  on  the  final  questionnaire. 

3.  There  will  be  no  significant  relationships  between 
the  perceived  importance  and  the  perceived  desirability  of  the 
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list  of  marriage  counseling  goals  in  any  of  the  groups,  as 
indicated  by  the  responses  on  the  final  questionnaire. 

4.  There  will  be  no  significant  differences  among  the 
three  groups  with  respect  to  the  perceived  probability  of 
particular  dynamics  occurring  during  the  marriage  counseling 
process,  as  indicated  by  the  responses  on  the  final  question- 
naire . 

5.  There  will  be  no  significant  differences  among  the 
three  groups  with  respect  to  their  perceived  desirability  of 
marriage  counseling  dynamics,  as  indicated  by  the  responses 
on  the  final  questionnaire. 

6.  There  will  be  no  significant  relationships  between 
the  perceived  probability  of  the  occurrence  and  the  perceived 
desirability  of  marriage  counseling  dynamics  in  any  of  the 
groups,  as  indicated  by  the  responses  on  the  final  questionnaire. 

7.  There  will  be  no  significant  differences  among  the 
three  groups  with  respect  to  how  important  it  is  for  a  person 
recommending  marriage  counseling  to  have  already  experienced 
marriage  counseling,  as  indicated  by  the  responses  on  the  final 
questionnaire . 

Originally  the  following  seven  null  hypotheses  were  also 
going  to  be  tested. 

1.  There  will  be  no  significant  differences  among  the 
three  groups  with  respect  to  their  responses  on  the  final 
questionnaire  indicating  awareness  of  marriage  counseling 
services  in  the  University  of  Florida  and  Gainesville  commu- 
nities . 

2.  There  will  be  no  significant  differences  among  the 
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three  groups  with  respect  to  their  responses  on  the  final 
questionnaire  indicating  the  sources  of  awareness  of  marriage 
counseling  services  on  the  University  of  Florida  campus  and 
in  the  Gainesville  community. 

3.  There  will  be  no  significant  differences  among  the 
three  groups  with  respect  to  whose  recommendation  to  seek 
marriage  counseling  would  most  likely  be  followed,  as  indicated 
by  the  responses  on  the  final  questionnaire. 

4.  There  will  be  no  significant  differences  among  the 
three  groups  with  respect  to  conditions  under  which  a  referral 
to  seek  marriage  counseling  from  a  friend  or  relative  would 

be  accepted,  as  indicated  by  the  responses  on  the  final 
questionnaire . 

5.  There  will  be  no  significant  differences  among  the 
three  groups  with  respect  to  factors  which  inhibit  divorce, 
as  indicated  by  the  responses  on  the  final  questionnaire. 

6.  There  will  be  no  significant  differences  among  the 
three  groups  with  respect  to  factors  that  discourage  couples 
with  serious  problems  from  seeking  marriage  counseling,  as 
indicated  by  the  responses  on  the  final  questionnaire. 

7.  There  will  be  no  significant  differences  among  the 
three  groups  with  respect  to  comments  that  have  been  heard 
about  marriage  counselors,  as  indicated  by  the  responses  on 
the  final  questionnaire. 

As  explained  in  the  next  section,  however,  it  became  statis- 
tically impossible  to  test  the  last  seven  hypotheses.  There- 
fore, instead  of  statistically  testing  those  seven  hypotheses, 
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the  data  intended  for  those  hypotheses  will  be  explained 
descriptively. 

Analyses .    The  seven  major  null  hypotheses  tested  involved 
the  Likert-type  items  (items  13,  14,  15,  16,  and  18).  An 
analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  was  applied  to  the  data  from  each 
part  of  each  item  to  determine  any  differences  in  responses 
among  the  three  groups.     Significant  ANOVA ' s  were  followed  by 
Scheffe    tests  to  compare  the  groups,  two  at  a  time,  to  deter- 
mine exactly  where  the  differences  were. 

An  example  of  this  was  item  13A     ("to  help  the  couple 
define  their  problem").    Each  possible  choice  in  the  response 
column  was  assigned  a  numerical  value  from  1  -  5  (1  -  not  at 
all  important,  5  -  highly  important).    The  mean  responses  for 
each  of  the  three  groups  of  subjects  were  used  in  the  ANOVA. 

Also,  items  13  and  14  and  items  15  and  16  were  paired, 
and  the  corresponding  parts  in  each  pair  (e.g.,  13A  and  14A) 
examined  the  same  factor  but  from  different  perspectives. 
Items  13  and  15  asked  the  subjects  for  their  perceptions  of 
reality  concerning  marriage  counselors  (13)  and  marriage 
counseling  (15),  and  items  14  and  16  asked  the  subjects  how 
desirable  they" felt  the  reality  was.     In  order  to  determine 
the  relationship  between  the  responses  to  the  parts  in  each 
pair  (e.g.,  13A  and  14A)  and  their  significance,  Pearson 
Product-Moment  Correlations  were  applied  to  the  data  and  the 
z  tests  to  determine  significant  differences  among  the 
correlations . 

There  were  two  other  types  of  items  in  the  questionnaire. 
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In  the  first  type  of  item  the  subjects  were  asked  to  check 
as  many  responses  as  applicable  from  a  list  of  choices  (items 
11  and  12) .    The  checks  of  each  sample  group  for  each  possible 
choice  were  tallied  in  a  frequency  count  and  then  a  chi  square 
was  applied  to  the  data  to  determine  response  differences 
among  the  three  groups.    The  analysis  for  item  11,  for  example, 
was  a  3  x  13  chi  square  (3  groups  x  13  marriage  counseling 
services) . 

However,  the  computer  print-out  of  the  chi  squares  for 
items  11  and  12  recommended  that  the  chi  square  not  be  used 
because  "more  than  twenty  percent  of  the  cells  have  an  expected 
frequency  of  less  than  5"  (computer  print-out).  Because  it 
was  not  possible  to  combine  adjacent  categories  to  increase 
cell  size,  the  data  from  items  11  and  12  are  described  des- 
criptively. 

The  same  result  occurred  in  analyzing  the  responses  to 
items  17,  19,  20,  21,  and  22.     In  those  items  the  subjects 
were  asked  to  rank  order  their  responses.     Chi  square  analyses 
were  also  attempted  on  the  data  from  those  items  (17,  19,  20, 
21,  and  22),  resulting  in  the  same  computer  recommendations 
as  with  items  11  and  12.    As  a  result  the  data  from  items 
17,  19,  20,  21,  and  22  are  also  described  descriptively. 
Phase  IX;     Results  and  Implications 

The  researcher  explains  in  detail  the  results  of  the 
data  analyses  in  Chapter  IV.     Chapter  V  focuses  mainly  on  the 
implications  of  the  results. 


CHAPTER  IV 
ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA 

This  chapter  gives  the  results  of  comparing  the  question- 
naire responses  of  the  three  sample  groups:     divorced  students, 
in-counseling  married  students,  and  randomly  selected  married 
students.     (The  three  groups  are  referred  to  as:  divorced, 
in-counseling,  and  married) .     The  questionnaire  (Appendix  B ) 
was  designed  to  research  group  differences  on  the  following 
three  selected  factors:     (1)  awareness  of  marriage  counseling 
services,  goals,  and  dynamics;  (2)  the  role  of  significant 
others  in  the  referral  process;  and  (3)  the  subjects'  values 
concerning  marriage,  divorce,  and  marriage  counseling. 

The  demographic  compositions  (items  1-10  on  the  question- 
naire) of  the  three  groups  are  shown  on  Table  4.0. 

An  analysis  of  the  data  is  presented  on  the  methodology 
and  statistical  procedures  described  in  Chapter  III.    Of  the 
original  14  null  hypotheses,  seven  were  analyzed  and  seven 
were  treated  as  research  questions  with  the  data  involved  in 
the  latter  being  presented  descriptively.     This  change  was 
necessary  since  the  planned  chi  square  analyses  could  not  be 
completed  as  "more  than  twenty  percent  of  the  cells  had  an 
expected  frequency  of  less  than  5"  (computer  printout). 

Null  hypotheses  1  through  5  were  tested  by  applying 
analyses  of  variance  (ANOVA)  to  the  data.  Scheffe  tests 
were  ^hen  applied  where  the  ANOVA' s  showed  significant 
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TABLE  4.0 

DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA  BY  GROUPS  IN  PERCENTAGES 


Divorced      In-counseling  Married 


Sex: 

Female  63. 57  47-62  53-57 

Male  31.43  52.38  46.43 

Age: 

15-20  2.36  0.00  3.57 

21-25  31-43  61.90  57.14 

26-30  48.57  33.33  23.57 

31-35  5.71  0.00  3.57 

36  and  over  11.43  4.76  3.57 

Marital  Status: 

Divorced  100.00  0.00  0.00 

Married  0.00  100.00  96.43 

Remarried  0.00  0.00  3.57 

Years  in  Present 
Marriage: 

°-l  0.00  23.57  35.71 

}~\  0.00  57.14  42.36 

4-8  0.00  9-52  14.29 

9  or  more  0.00  4.76  7.14 

Number  of  Children: 

0  0.00  57.14  75.00 

1  0.00  33.10  14.29 

2  0.00  4.76  3.57 

3  0.00  0.00 

4  or  more  0.00  0.00 


0.00 
7.14 


Residence: 

On-campus  5.71  33. 10  2g>5y 

Off-campus  94.29  61.90  71.43 

Religious  Preference: 

Protestant  22.36  33.10  32.14 

Catholic  5.7I  19.05  21.43 

Jewish  0.00  4.76  3.57 

None  63.57  23-31  35.71 

other  2.36  14.29  1  14 
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TABLE  4.0  (Continued) 


Divorced    In-Counseling  Married 


Year  in  School: 

Freshman  0.00  0.00  0.00 

Sophomore  0.00  0.00  7.14 

Junior  20.00  4.76  10. 71 

SenJ0I\  31.43  2S.57  21.43 

Graduate  48.57  66.67  60.71 

Prior  Personal 
Counseling: 

les  71.43  28.57  7.14 

No  28.57  71.43  92.86 

Personal  Counseling 
Satisfaction 

Very  satisfied  32. 00  16. 67  100.00 

0.00 
0.00 


Satisfied  44.00  83.33 

Not  at  all  satisfied  24.00  0.00 


n  =  35  n  =  21  n  =  28 
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differences . 

Null  hypotheses  6  and  7  were  tested  by  applying  Pearson 
Product-Moment  Correlations  to  the  data  with  z  tests  being 
used  to  determine  differences  among  the  correlations. 

Null  Hypotheses 
The  null  hypotheses  and  the  results  yielded  by  the  data 
analysis  of  each  are  described  below. 

Null  Hypothesis  #1 

There  will  be  no  significant  differences  among  the 
three  groups  with  respect  to  the  importance  of  the 
marriage  counseling  goals  ascribed  to  by  most 
marriage  counselors. 
This  hypothesis  pertains  directly  to  item  13  in  the 
questionnaire  given  to  the  subjects.    Within  this  major  hypo- 
thesis there  were  six  subhypotheses  referring  to  the  six  parts 
of  item  13.     The  six  parts  of  item  13  and  the  A NOVA  results 
are  described  below. 

13A:     to  help  the  couple  define  their  problem 
Inspection  of  Table  4.1  indicates  an  F  value  of  less  than 
3.15.     Therefore,  null  hypothesis  I3A  was  accepted. 

13B:     to  help  the  individuals  become  happy  in  or  out  of 
marriage 

.Inspection  of  Table  4.2  indicates  an  F  value  exceeding 
3.15,  which  indicates  there  was  a  significant  difference 
among  the  three  groups.    A  Scheffe  test  was  applied  (Table  4.3) 
to  the  data  and  determined  that  the  significant  difference 
occurred  between  the  in-counseling  and  the  married  groups; 
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the  in-counseling  group  viewed  the  goal  as  more  important  to 
marriage  counselors  than  did  the  married  group.  Therefore, 
null  hypothesis  13B  was  rejected. 

13C :     to  help  the  couple  improve  their  communication 
patterns 

Inspection  of  Table  4.4  indicates  an  _F  value  of  less  than 
3.15.     Therefore,  null  hypothesis  13c  was  accepted. 

13D:     to_  help  the  couple  strengthen  the  posit ive  aspects 
of  their  marriage 

Inspection  of  Table  4.$  indicates  an  F_  value  exceeding 
3.15,  indicating  a  significant  difference  among  the  three 
groups.    A  Scheffe'  test  (Table  4-6),  however,  failed  to  indi- 
cate that  the  differences  between  any  two  groups  were  statis- 
tically significant.     This  finding  can  most  likely  be  attributed 
to  the  stringency  of  the  Scheffe"  test  and  may  indicate  that  the 
significance  shown  on  the  A NOVA  was  due  to  large  variances 
"within"  each  group  rather  than  "between"  the  groups. 

13E:     to  help  the  couple  explore  alternative  solutions 
to  their  problem,   including;  divorce 

Inspection  of  Table  4.7  indicates  an  F  value  of  less 
than  3.15.     Therefore,  null  hypothesis  I3E "was  accepted. 

13F:     to_  help  the  couple  explore  new  coping  patterns 

Inspection  of  Table  l+.B  indicates  an  F  value  of  less 
than  3.15.     Therefore,  null  hypothesis  I3F  was  accepted. 
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TABLE  4.1 

RESULTS  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  ITEM  13A: 
To  Help  the  Couple  Define  Their  Problem 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS  F 

Between  Groups 

5.75 

2 

2.87  1.86 

Within  Groups 

125.24 

81 

1.55 

Total 

130.99 

83 

TABLE  4.2 

RESULTS  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR 
To  Help  the  Individuals  Become  Happy  In  or 

ITEM  13B: 

Out  of  Marriage 

Source 

SS 

df 

MS  F 

Between  Groups 

21.64 

2 

10.82  5-87* 

Within  Groups 

149.35 

81 

I.84 

Total 

170.99 

S3 

TABLE  4.3 

RESULTS  OF  SCHEFFe"  TEST  FOR  GROUP  COMPARISONS  FOR  ITEM  13 B 
To  Help  the  Individuals  Become  Happy  in  or  out  of  Marriage 


Groups 

Means 

Groups 
Compared 

F 

Divorced 

4.00 

1-2 

.81 

In-counseling 

4.48 

1-3 

2.85 

Random  Married 

3.18 

2-3 

5.4S* 

^Significant  at  the  .05  level 
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TABLE  4.4 

RESULTS  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  ITEM  13C: 
To  Help  the  Couple  Improve  Their  Communication  Patterns 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

Between  Groups 

8.71 

2 

4.36 

3.03 

Within  Groups 

116 . 24 

81 

1.44 

Total 

124.95 

*3 

TABLE  4.5 

RESULTS  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  ITEM  13D: 
To  Help  the  Couples  Strengthen  the  Positive  Aspects  of 

Their  Marriage 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

Between  Groups 

*  10.00 

2 

5.00 

3.22* 

Within  Groups 

125.67 

81 

1.55 

Total 

135.67 

S3 

TABLE  4.6 

RESULTS  OF  SCHEFFE  TEST  FOR" GROUP  COMPARISON  FOR  ITEM  13D 
To  Help  the  Couple  Strengthen  the  Positive  Aspects  of 

Their  Marriage' 


Group 

Means 

Groups 
Compared 

F 

Divorced 

4.00 

1-2 

2.46 

In-counseling 

4.76 

1-3 

.03 

Random  married 

3.93 

2-3 

2.69 

^Significant  at  the  .05  level 
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TABLE  4.7 

RESULTS  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  ITEM  13E: 
To  Help  the  Couple  Explore  Alternative  Solutions 
to  Their  Problem,  Including  Divorce 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

Between  Groups 

9.17 

2 

4.59 

2.59 

Within  Groups 

143 -64 

81 

1.77 

Total 

152.81 

S3 

TABLE  4.8 

RESULTS  OF 
To  Help  the 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  ITEM  13F: 
Couple  Explore  New  Coping  Patterns 

Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

Between  Groups 

6.78 

2 

3.39 

1.77 

Within  Groups 

155.03 

81 

1.91 

Total 

161.81 

83 

4S 


Null  Hypothesis  £2 

There  will  be  no  significant  differences  among  the 
three  groups  with  respect  to  how  desirable  the  list 
of  marriage  counseling  goals  are  perceived  by  each. 
This  hypothesis  refers  to  item  14  in  the  questionnaire 
given  the  subjects.    Within  this  major  hypothesis  were  six  sub- 
hypotheses  referring  to  the  six  parts  of  item  14-     The  six 
parts  of  item  14  ANOVA  results  are: 

14A:    _to  help  the  couple  define  their  problem 
Inspection  of  Table  4 .9  indicates  an  F_  value  of  less 
than  3  •  15 •    Therefore,  null  hypothesis  14A  was  accepted. 

14B:    _to  help  the  individuals  become  happy  in  or  out  of 
marriage 

Inspection  of  Table  4.10  indicates  an  F_  value  of  less 
than  3»15«    Therefore,  null  hypothesis  14B  was  accepted. 
14C :    jto  help  the  couple  improve  their  communication 
patterns 

Inspection  of  Table  4.11  indicates  an  F_  value  of  less 
than  3  •  15 •     Therefore,  null  hypothesis  14C  was  accepted. 

14D:     t_o  help  the  couple  strengthen  the  positive  aspects 
of  their  marriage 

Inspection  of  Table  4.12  indicates  an  _F  value  of  less 
than  3«15«    Therefore,  null  hypothesis  14D  was  accepted. 

14E:     t_o  help  the  couple  explore  alternative  solutions 
to  their  problem,   including  divorce 

Inspection  of  Table  4.13  indicates  an  F  value  exceeding 
3.15,  which  indicates  that  there  was  a  significant  difference 
among  the  three  groups.    A  S chef fe'  test  (Table  4.14)  was 
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TABLE  4.9 

RESULTS  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  ITEM  14A: 
To  Help  the  Couple  Define  Their  Problem 


Source  SS  df  MS  F 

Between  Groups  0.87  2  0.44  O.67 

Within  Groups  52.69  81  O.65 

Total  53.56  S3 


TABLE  4.10 

RESULTS  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  ITEM  14B: 
To  Help  the  Individuals  Become  Happy  in  or  out  of  Marriage 

Source  SS  df  MS  F 

Between  Groups  I.92  2  O.96  0.72 

Within  Groups  107.64  81  I.33 

Total  109.56  83 


TABLE  4.11 

RESULTS  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  ITEM  14C: 
elp  the  Couple  Improve  Their  Communication  Patterns 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

Between  Groups 

0.64 

2 

0.32 

Within  Groups 

42.60 

81 

0.53 

Total 

43.24 

83 

F 


0.61 
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TABLE  4.12 

■  RESULTS  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  ITEM  14D: 
To  Help  the  Couple  Strengthen  the  Positive  Aspects 

of  Their  Marriage 


Source 

SS 

df  MS 

F 

Between  Groups 

2  1.91 

1.88 

Within  Groups 

82.12 

81  1.01 

Total 

85.95 

^3 

TABLE  4.13 

RESULTS  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  ITEM  14E: 
To  Help  the  Couple  Explore  Alternative  Solutions 
Their  Problem,  Including  Divorce 

to 

Source 

SS 

df  MS 

F 

Between  Groups 

S.79 

2  4.40 

3.91* 

Within  Groups 

90.96 

81  1.12 

Total 

99-75 

S3 

TABLE  4.14 

RESULTS  OF  SCHEFFE  TEST  FOR  GROUP  COMPARISONS  FOR  ITEM  14E 
To  Help  the  Couple  Explore  Alternative  Solutions  to 
Their'  Problem,  Including  Divorce 

Group 

Means 

Groups 
Compared 

F 

Divorced  4.57  1-2  .48 

In-counseling  4.29  1-3  3. 90* 

Random  Married  3.82  2-3  1.15 


^Significant  at  the  .05  level 
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TABLE  4.1$ 

RESULTS  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  ITEM  14F: 
To  Help  the  Couple  Explore  New  Coping  Patterns 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS  F 

Between  Groups 

0.75 

2 

0.38  0.31 

Within  Groups 

98.49 

81 

1.22 

Total 

99.24 

83 
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applied  to  the  data  and  determined  that  the  significant  difference 
occurred  between  the  divorced  and  married  groups;  the  divorced 
group  felt  the  goal  was  more  desirable  than  did  the  married 
group.     Therefore,  null  hypothesis  14E  was  rejected. 

14F:     to  help  the  couple  explore  new  coping  patterns 
Inspection  of  Table  4.15  indicates  an  F  value  of  less 
than  3.15.    Therefore,  null  hypothesis  14F  was  accepted. 

Null  Hypothesis  #3 

There  will  be  no  significant  differences  among 
the  three  groups  with  respect  to  the  perceived 
probability  of  particular  dynamics  occurring  during 
the  marriage  counseling  process. 
This  hypothesis  refers  to  item  15  on  the  questionnaire  and, 
again,  six  subhypotheses  were  posited  to  coincide  with  the  six 
parts  of  item  15 .     The  six  parts  and  the  ANOVA  results  are: 
15A:     the  counselor  po int s  out  alternatives 
Inspection  of  Table  4.16  indicates  an  F  value  of  less 
than  3.15.    Therefore,  null  hypothesis  15A  was  accepted. 
15B:     the  counselor  tells  the  couple  what  to  do 
Inspection  of  Table  4.17  indicates  an  F  value  of  less 
than  3.15.    Therefore,  null  hypothesis  15B  was  accepted. 
15C:     the  counselor  acts  as  a  mediator 
Inspection  of  Table  l+.lS  indicates  an  F  value  of  less 
than  3.15.    Therefore,  null  hypothesis  15C  was  accepted. 
15D:     The  counselor  gives  critical  analyses  of  the 
situation 

Inspection  of  Table  4.19  indicates  an  F  value  of  less 
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TABLE  4.16 

RESULTS  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  ITEM  15A: 
The  Counselor  Points  Out  Alternatives 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

Between  Groups 

4.60 

2 

2.30 

2.06 

Within  Groups 

90.64 

81 

1.12 

Total 

95.24 

S3 

TABLE  4.17 

RESULTS  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  ITEM  15B: 
The  Counselor  Tells  the  Couple  What  to  Do 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

Between  Groups 

5.73 

2 

2.87 

2.9S 

Within  Groups 

77.34 

Si 

0.96 

Total 

S3. 57 

S3 

TABLE  4. IS 

RESULTS  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  ITEM  15C: 
The  Counselor  Acts  as  a  Mediator 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

Between  Groups 

2.55 

2 

1.28 

1.05 

Within  Groups 

9S.69 

Si 

1.22 

Total 

101 . 24 

S3 
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TABLE  4.19 

RESULTS  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  ITEM  15D: 
The  Counselor  Gives  Critical  Analyses  of  the  Situation 


Source  SS  df  MS  F 

Between  Groups  5.14  2  2.57  1.56 

Within  Groups  133-43  81  1.65 

Total  138.57  83 


TABLE  4.20 

RESULTS  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  ITEM  15E: 
The  Counselor  Meets  with  Both  Individuals  Together 


Source  SS  df  MS  F 

Between  Groups  0.18  2  0.09  0.10 

Within  Groups  72.49  8l  O.89 

Total  72.67  83 


TABLE  4.21 

RESULTS  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  ITEM  15F: 
The  Counselor  Meets  with  the  Husband  and  Wife  Separately 


Source                                              SS  df  MS  F 

Between  Groups                                I.76  2  0.88  0.50 

Within  Groups  143-23  8l  1.77 

Total  144-99  83 
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than  3.15.    Therefore,  null  hypothesis  15D  was  accepted. 

15E:     the  counselor  meets  with  both  individuals  together 
Inspection  of  Table  4.20  indicates  an  F  value  of  less 

than  3«15.    Therefore,  null  hypothesis  15E  was  accepted. 
15F:     the  counselor  meets  with  the  husband  and  wife 
separately 

Inspect  ion  of  Table  4*21  indicates  an  F  value  of  less 
than  3-15*     Therefore,  null  hypothesis  15F  was  accepted. 

Null  Hypothesis  #4 

There  will  be  no  significant  differences  among 
the  three  groups  with  respect  to  their  perceived 
desirability  of  the  list  of  marriage  counseling 
dynamics . 

This  hypothesis  refers  to  item  16  on  the  questionnaire 
given  the  subjects.    Within  this  major  hypothesis  there  were 
six  sub-hypotheses  coinciding  to  the  six  parts  of  item  16.  The 
six  parts  of  item  16  and  the  ANOVA  results  are: 
16A:     the  counselor  points  out  alternat ives 
Inspection  of  Table  4.22  indicates  an  F  value  of  less 
than  3.15.    Therefore,  null  hypothesis  16A  was  accepted. 
16B:     the  counselor  tells    the  couple  what  to  do 
Inspection  of  Table  4.23  indicates  an  F  value  exceeding 
3.15,  which  indicates  that  there  was  a  significant  difference 
among  the  three  groups.    A  Scheffe  test  (Table  4.24)  was  applied 
to  the  data  and  determined  that  the  significant  difference 
occurred  between  the  divorced  and  married  groups;  the  divorced 
group  felt  that  that  dynamic  was  less  desirable  than  did 
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TABLE  4.22 

RESULTS  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  ITEM  16A: 
The  Counselor  Points  Out  Alternatives 


Source  SS  df  MS  F 

Between  Groups  3.13  2  1.57  1.44 

Within  Groups  38.11  •      81  1.09 

Total  91.24  83 


TABLE  4.23 

RESULTS  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  ITEM  16B: 
The  Counselor  Tells  the  Couple  What  to  Do 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS  F 

Between  Groups 

3.12 

2 

1.71  4.16* 

Within  Groups 

33.25 

81 

0.41 

Total 

36.37 

S3 

TABLE  4.24 

RESULTS    OF  SCHEFFe'  TEST  -  OF  GROUP  COMPARISONS  FOR  ITEM  16B: 
The  Counselor  Tells  the  Couple  What  to  Do 


Groups 

Means 

Groups 
Compared 

F 

Divorced 

1.14 

1-2 

•  33 

In-counseling 

1.29 

1-3 

4.09 

Random  Married 

1.61 

2-3 

1.51 

^Significant  at  the  .05  level 
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TABLE  4.25 

RESULTS  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  ITEM  16C: 
The  Counselor  Acts  as  a  Mediator 


Source  SS  df  MS  F 

Between  Groups  0.93  2  0.47  0.26 

Within  Groups  144.35  81  1.78 

Total  145.28  83 


TABLE  4.26 

RESULTS  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  ITEM  16D: 
The  Counselor  Gives  Critical  Analyses  of  the  Situation 


Source  SS  df  MS  F 

Between  Groups  1.64  2  0.82  O.38 

Within  Groups  174.17  81  2.15 

Total  175.81  83 


TABLE  4.27 

RESULTS  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  ITEM  16E: 
The  Counselor  Meets  with  Both  Individuals  Together 


Source  SS  df  MS  F 

Between  Groups  0.49  2  0.25  0.22 

Within  Groups  92.51  8l  1.14 

Total  93.00  83 
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TABLE  4. 28 

RESULTS  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  ITEM  16F: 
The  Counselor  Meets  with  the  Husband  and  Wife  Separately 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS  F 

Between  Groups 

5.75 

2 

2.86  1.20 

Within  Groups 

194 . 20 

81 

2.40 

Total 

199.95 

g3 
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the  married  group. 

16C:     the  counselor  acts  as  a  mediator 

Inspection  of  Table  4.25  indicates  an  F  value  of  less 

than  3.15.    Therefore,  null  hypothesis  16C  was  accepted. 
16D:     the  counselor  gives  critical  analyses  of  the 
situation 

Inspection  of  Table  4.26  indicates  an  F_  value  of  less 
than  3.15.    Therefore,  null  hypothesis  16D  was  accepted. 

16E:     the  counselor  meets  with  both  individuals  together 

Inspection  of  Table  4.27  indicates  an  F  value  of  less 
than  3.15.     Therefore,  null  hypothesis  16E  was  accepted. 

16F:     the  counselor  meets  with  the  husband  and  wife 
separately 

Inspection  of  Table  4.2$  indicates  an  F  value  of  less 
than  3.15.     Therefore,  null  hypothesis  16F  was  accepted. 

Null  Hypothesis  #5 

There  will  be  no  significant  differences  among  the 
three  groups  with  respect  to  how  important  it  is  for 
the  person  recommending  marriage  counseling  to  have 
already  experienced  marriage  counseling. 
Inspection  of  Table  4.29  indicates  an  F_  value  of  less 

than  3.15.    Therefore,  null  hypothesis  5  was  accepted. 

Null  Hypothesis  #6 

There  will  be  no  significant  relationships  between 
the  perceived  importance  and  the  perceived  desirability 
of  the  list  of  marriage  counseling  goals  among  the 
three  groups . 
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TABLE  4.29 

RESULTS  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  ITEM  18: 
How  Important  Is  It  that  a  Person  Recommending 
Marriage  Counseling  Has  Already  Experienced 
Marriage  Counseling 


Source  SS  df  MS  F 

Between  Groups  3.00  2  1.50  0.72 

Within  Groups  168.14  81  2.08 

Total  171.14  83 
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This  hypothesis  was  tested  by  correlating  paired  responses 
on  items  13  and  14  and  then  applying  a  z  test  to  the  correla- 
tions.   Table  4.30  lists  the  correlations  for  the  responses 
of  the  three  groups  to  items  13  and  14.    As  can  be  observed 
from  Table  4.32,  10  of  the  18  z  tests  were  found  to  be  signi- 
ficant, indicating  significant  correlations  with  respect  to 
the  goals  of  marriage  counselors  and  the  personal  goals  of  the 
following  parts  of  items  13  and  14: 

-Significant  correlations  occurred  between  the  divorced 
and  in-counseling  groups  on  the  following  parts: 

B.    to  help  the  individuals  become  happy  in  or  out 
of  marriage. 

D.  to  help  the  couple  strengthen  the  positive  aspects 
of  their  marriage 

E.  to  help  the  couple  explore  alternative  solutions 
to  their  problem,  including  divorce 

-Significant  correlations  occurred  between  the  divorced 
and  married  groups  on  the  following  parts: 

B.  to  help  the  individuals  become  happy  in  or  out 
of  marriage 

C.  to  help  the  couple  improve  their  communication 
patterns 

E.    to  help  the  couple  explore  alternative  solutions 
to  their  problem,  including  divorce 
-Significant  correlations  occurred  between  the  in-counseling 
and  married  groups  on  the  following  parts: 

D.    to  help  the  couple  strengthen  the  positive  aspects 
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TABLE  4.30 

CORRELATIONS  FOR  GROUP  RESPONSES  TO 
PAIRED  PARTS  OF  ITEMS  13  AND  14 

13:  Importance  of  Goals  to  Most  Marriage  Counselors 
14:     Desirability  of  the  Goals  to  You 

Random 

Goals  Divorced    In-counseling  Married 


To  help  the  couple 

define  their  problem  .3902  .4983  .4565 

To  help  the  individuals 
become  happy  in  and 

out  of  marriage  .7643         -3257  .3037 

To  help  the  couple  im- 
prove their  communi- 
cation patterns  .1127  .3892  .4447 

To  help  the  couple 

strengthen  the  positive 
aspects  of  their 

marriage  .4192       -.1394  .4623 

To  help  the  couple  explore 
alternative  solutions  to 
their  problem,  including 

divorce  .1385  .8858  .4620 

To  help  the  couple  explore 

new  coping  patterns  .4147  .8767  .4436 
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of  their  marriage 

E.  to  help  the  couple  explore  alternative  solutions 
to  their  problems,  including  divorce 

F .  to  help  the  couple  explore  new  coping  patterns 
Null  Hypothesis  £7 

There  will  be  no  significant  relationships  between 
the  perceived  probability  of  the  occurrence  and  the 
desirability  of  marriage  counseling  dynamics  among 
the  three  groups. 
This  hypothesis  was  tested  by  correlating  paired  responses 
on  items  15  and  16  and  then  applying  a  z  test  to  the  correla- 
tions.    Table  4-31  lists  the  correlations  for  the  responses  of 
the  three  groups  to  items  15  and  16.    As  can  be  observed  from 
Table  4.32,  four  of  the  IS  z  tests  were  found  to  be  significant, 
indicating  significant  correlations  with  respect  to  the  per- 
ceived probability  of  the  occurrence  and  the  desirability  of  the 
following  parts  of  items  15  and  16: 

-Significant  correlations  occurred  between  the  divorced 
and  in-counseling  groups  on  the  following  part: 

A.  the  counselor  points  out  alternatives 
-Significant  correlations  occurred  between  the  divorced 

and  married  groups  on  the  following  part:  • 

B.  the  counselor  tells  the  couple  what  to  do 
-Significant  correlations  occurred  between  the  in-counseling 

and  married  groups  on  the  following  parts: 

A.     the  counselor  points  out  alternatives 

F.    the  counselor  meets  with  the  husband  and  wife 
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TABLE  4.31 

CORRELATIONS  FOR  GROUP  RESPONSES 
TO  PAIRED  PARTS  OF  ITEMS  15  AND  16 

15:    How  Likely  Is  It  for  the  Marriage  Counseling  Dynamics 
to  Occur 

16:    How  Desirable  the  Marriage  Counseling  Dynamics  Are 
to  You 


Random 

Dynamics  Divorced    In-counseling  Married 


The  counselor  points 
out  alternatives 

The  counselor  tells 
the  couple  what  to  do 

The  counselor  acts  as  a 
mediator 

The  counselor  gives 
critical  analyses  of 
the  situation 

The  counselor  meets  with 
both  individuals 
together 

The  counselor  meets  with 
the  husband  and  wife 
separately 


.5169  .2239  .5299 

.2887  .1768  .2745 

.5428  .5846  .6121 

.6871  .6476  .7212 

.3638  .5257  .2051 

.5991  .6628  .6731 
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TABLE  4.32 

z  TEST  VALUES  FOR  CORRELATIONS  OF 
ITEMS  13  AND  14  AND  ITEMS  15  AND  16 


Compared  Parts  of  Divorced  vs.      Divorced  In-counseling 

Items  13  and  14  In-counseling    vs.  Random  vs.  Random 

Married  Married 

To  help  the  couple  define 

their  problem  -O.853  -0.845  0.433 

To  help  the  individuals 
become  happy  in  and 

out  of  marriage  4. 3 #5*  7.408*  0.200 

To  help  the  couple  im- 
prove their  communication 

patterns  -1.911  -3.902*  -0.537 

To  help  the  couple 

strengthen  the  positive 
aspects  of  their 

marriage  3.778*  0.556  -5.139* 

To  help  the  couple  explore 
alternative  solutions  to 
their  problem  including 

divorce  -8.082*  -3.859*  7.208 

To  help  the  couple  explore 

new  coping  patterns  -5. 914*  -O.363  7.120* 


Compared  Parts  of 
Items  15  and  16 

The  counselor  points  out 

alternatives  2.207*  -0.192  -2.902* 

The  counselor  tells  the 

couple  what  to  do  1.937  2.127*  -O.826 

The  counselor  acts  as  a 

mediator  -0.398  -1.122  -0.345 

The  counselor  gives 

critical  analyses  of  the 

situation  0.443  -O.716  -1.090 
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TABLE  4.32  (Continued) 


Compared  Parts  of 
Items  15  and  16 


Divorced  vs.  Divorced  In-counseling 
In-counseling    vs .  Random    vs .  Random 

Married  Married 


The  counselor  meets 
with  both  individuals 
together  -1.296 

The  counselor  meets  with 
the  husband  and  wife 
separately  -0.6S0 


1.360 


-1.326 


3.015* 


-0.144 


^Significant  at  the  .05  level 


1 
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separately. 

Research  Questions 

Research  Question  #1 

Will  there  be  any  differences  among  the  three 
groups  with  respect  to  their  awareness  of  marriage 
counseling  facilities  at  the  University  of  Florida 
and  within  the  Gainesville  community  (item  11)? 
An  inspection  of  Table  4.33  indicates  that  the  only  large 
differences  among  the  groups  appear  with  respect  to  the  Mental 
Health  Clinic  at  the  University  of  Florida  Infirmary.  The 
subjects  in  the  divorced  and  in-counseling  groups  indicated 
a  high  degree  of  awareness  of  the  Mental  Health  Clinic  (63$ 
and  75$,  respectively),  while  the  subjects  in  the  married 
group  were  relatively  (32$)  unaware  of  the  Mental  Health  Clinic. 

Research  Question  #2 

Will  there  be  any  differences  among  the  three  groups 
with  respect  to  sources  through  which  the  subjects 
had  become  aware  of  marriage  counseling  services 
(item  12)? 

An  inspection  of  Table  4-34  indicates  that  the  most  out- 
standing differences  among  the  groups  appeared  with  respect 
to  "Friend."     The  subjects  in  the  divorced  and  in-counseling 
groups  checked  "Friend"  (40$  and  3#$,  respectively)  more  often 
than  did  the  married  group  subjects  (11$). 
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TABLE  4.33 

PERCENTAGE  OF  SUBJECTS  WITHIN  EACH  GROUP  INDICATING 
AWARENESS  OF  MARRIAGE  COUNSELING  FACILITIES 


Facilities 


Random 

Divorced      In-counseling      Married  Total 


Center  for 

United  Ministries  20 

Corner  Drug  Store  29 

Counseling  Associates  14 

Gestalt  Institute  3 

Local  Clergy  60 

Mental  Health: 

Infirmary  63 

N.C.F.  Community  Mental 

Health  Center  29 

Practicing 

Counselors  57 

Practicing 

Psychiatrists  51 

Practicing 

Social  Workers  37 

Student  Affairs 

Office  ..  11 

Suicide  and  Crisis 

Center  ...  31 

University  Counseling 

Center  49 


10 
14 
5 
5 
67 

76 

24 

43 

52 

14 

5 

19 

52 


21 
29 
4 
7 
68 

32 

7 
32 
46 
IS 
21 
18 
50 


18 

25 
8 

5 
64 

56 

20 

46 

50 

25 

13 

24 

50 


N  =  35 


N  =  21 


N  =  28       N  =  84 
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TABLE  4.34 

PERCENTAGE  OF  SUBJECTS  WITHIN  EACH  GROUP 
CHECKING  THE  MARRIAGE  COUNSELING  SERVICE  AWARENESS  SOURCE 


Source 


Random 

Divorced      In-Counseling    Married  Total 


Alligator 
Brochure 
Campus  Pastor 
Common  Knowledge 
Counselor 
Family- 
Friend 

Gainesville  Sun 

Married  Student 
Newsletter 

Spouse 

Student  Handbook 
Yellow  Pages 


37 
9 
6 
60 
26 
17 
40 
17 

26 
0 
14 
11 


33 
5 
10 
62 
14 
0 
3S 
14 

33 
19 
33 
10 


54 
25 
IS 
64 
4 
0 

11 

4 

43 
14 
14 
4 


42 

13 
11 
62 
15 
7 

30 
12 

35 
10 
19 
8 


N  =  35 


N  =  21 


N  =  28    N  =  84 
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Research  Question  #3 

Will  there  be  any  differences  among  the  three 
groups  with  respect  to  whose  recommendation  the 
subjects  would  be  most  likely  to  accept  to  seek 
marriage  counseling  (item  17)? 
An  inspection  of  Table  4.35  indicates  major  differences 
between  the  responses  of  the  subjects  in  the  divorced  and 
married  groups  with  respect  to  the  subjects'  rankings  of 
"Friend"  and  "Parent."    Subjects  in  the  divorced  group  ranked 
"Friend"  approximately  one  mean  ranking  higher  than  did  the 
subjects  in  the  married  group  (1.77  to  .75,  respectively). 
Conversely,  the  subjects  in  the  married  group  ranked  "Parent" 
approximately  one  mean  ranking  higher  than  did  the  subjects 
in  the  divorced  group  (I.36  to  .46,  respectively). 

Research  Question  #4 

Will  there  be  any  differences  among  the  three  groups 
with  respect  to  conditions  under  which  the  subjects 
would  accept  a  recommendation  to  seek  marriage 
counseling  (item  19)? 
.  An  inspection  of  Table  4.36  indicates  that  there  were 

no  striking  differences  among  the  groups. 

Research  Question  #5 

Will  there  be  any  differences  among  the  three  groups 
with  respect  to  major  factors  that  would  keep  the 
subjects  from  getting  divorced  (item  20)? 
An  inspection  of  Table  4. 37  indicates  that  there  were  no 

striking  differences  among  the  groups. 
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TABLE  4.35 


MEANS 
BY 

Or   Ktir  HjiutA L 
SUBJECTS  IN 

fiur.£Mv.LD    lui  i^JiVJiiJ 

EACH  GROUP 

Referral  Agent 

Divorced 

In-counseling 

Random 
Married 

Total 

Clergyman 

.34 

.71 

Friend 

I.?" 

1  .  ±1+ 

•  O 

1  97 

Par*pnt 

.46 

.90 

1.36 

.37 

Professor 

.49 

.14 

.32 

.35 

Relative 

.23 

.10 

•32 

.23 

Spouse 

1.80 

2.52 

2.21 

2.12 

None  of  the  above 

.60 

0.00 

.54 

.42 

N  =  35 

N  =  21 

N  =  28 

N  =  84 
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TABLE  4.36 

MEANS  OF  RANKED  CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  SUBJECTS  WOULD 
ACCEPT  A  RECOMMENDATION  TO  SEEK  MARRIAGE  COUNSELING 

Random 

Conditions  Divorced      In-counseling    Married  Total 


I  wouldn't  accept 
a  recommendation 
under  any 

circumstances  0  0  .11  .04 

Only  if  they  knew  of  a 
reputable  marriage 

counselor  .54  .76  .43  »56 

Only  if  I  asked  for 

help  1.69  1.86  1.64  1.71 

If  they  thought  I 

needed  help  .94  .86  1.07  .96 

Only  if  I  was  motivated 

to  save  my  marriage  2.11  1.43  I.89  I.87 

Only  if  I  was  on  the 

verge  of  divorce  .37  .62  .46  .46 

N  =  35  N  =  21  N  =  28      N  =  84 
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Factors 


TABLE  4-37 

MEANS  OF  RANKED  FACTORS  WHICH  INHIBIT  DIVORCE 

Random 

Divorced    In-counseling    Married  Total 


Fear  of  being  alone  .89 

Finances  .54 

Hope  that  the  marriage 

would  improve  2.06 

Children  .97 

Religious  beliefs  .03 

Family  disapproval  .20 

Social  stigma  ,17 

Willingness  to  accept 

an  unhappy  situation  .34 

Refusal  to  admit  a 

mistake  .51 


.57 
.10 

2.05 
1.48 
.38 
.62 
0.00 

•  33 
.14 


.54 
.11 

1.82 

1.43 
.36 
.54 
.11 

.21 

•  32 


.69 
.29 

2.24 
1.25 

•  23 
.42 
.11 

•  30 
.36 


N  =  35 


N  =  21 


N  =    28       N  =  84 
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Research  Question  #6 

Will  there  be  any  differences  among  the  three  groups 
with  respect  to  factors  that  the  subjects  felt  would 
inhibit  couples  with  serious  problems  from  seeking 
marriage  counseling  (item  21)? 
An  inspection  of  Table  4.3$  indicates  a  major  difference 
in  responses  to  the  "unaware  of  available  services"  factor. 
The  subjects  in  the  divorced  group  ranked  this  factor  (1.46) 
approximately  one  mean  ranking  lower  than  did  the  subjects  in 
the  in-counseling  (2.4$)  and  the  married  groups  (2.50). 

Research  Question  #7 

Will  there  be  any  differences  among  the  three  groups 
with  respect  to  comments  heard  about  marriage 
counselors  (item  22)? 
An  inspection  of  Table  4.39  indicates  that  there  were  no 

major  differences  among  the  groups. 
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TABLE  4.38 

MEANS  OF  RANKED  FACTORS  THAT  INHIBIT  PEOPLE 
FROM  SEEKING  MARRIAGE  COUNSELING 

Random 

Factors  Divorced    In-counseling    Married  Total 


Social  stigma  1.49  2.00  1.32  1.56 

1.46  2. 43  2.50  2.06 


Unaware  of  available 
services 


An  uncooperative 

spouse  2.97             2.90              3.04  2.98 

Too  expensive  1.09               .76              1.25  1.06 

Unaware  of  what 
happens  during 

marriage  counseling  1.71             2.43               2.14  2.04 

Want  a  divorce  not  a 
solution  to  the 

problems  1.60             1.05              1«54  1.44 

Reports  of  unqualified 

marriage  counselors  .54               .19                .68  .50 

Hopelessness  concerning 

the  marriage  2.43             2.38               1.39  2.07 

N  =    35  N  =  31         N  =  28        N  =  84 
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TABLE  4.39 

MEANS  OF  RANKED  COMMENTS  HEARD  ABOUT  MARRIAGE  COUNSELORS 


Comments 


"  Random 

Divorced    In-counseling    Married  Total 


Free  .71 

Problems  were  too 

deep  to  be  improved  2.09 

Improved  communication  2.69 

Counselor  encouraged 

divorce  .74 

People  were  helped  2.06 

The  counselor  was 

divorced  .80 

High  cost  1.11 

The  counselor  was 

unqualified  1.03 

The  counselor  was 

unmarried  .57 

The  counselor  took 

sides  .77 


1.05 

1.43 
3.33 

•  33 
2.57 

.29 
1.43 

.86 
.24 
.95 


.46 

1.00 
2.93 

.50 
2.61 

.86 
1.14 

•  71 
.61 

.43 


.71 

I.56 
2.93 

.56 
2.37 

.69 
1.20 

.88 

.50 

.70 


N  =  35 


N  =  21 


N  =  28      N  =  84 


CHAPTER  V 

DISCUSSION,  SUMMARY  AND  IMPLICATIONS 
Discussion 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  identify  differences 
between  seekers  and  non-seekers  of  marriage  counseling.  The 
three  selected  factors  researched  in  this . study  were:  (1) 
awareness  of  marriage  counseling  services,  goals,  and  dynamics; 
(2)  the  role  of  significant  others  in  the  referral  process; 
and  (3)  values  concerning  marriage,  divorce,  and  marriage 
counseling. 

The  research  instrument  was  a  questionnaire  developed  by 
the  researcher  specifically  for  this  study.     The  researcher,  in 
consultation  with  his  doctoral  committee,  originally  designed 
an  open-ended  questionnaire  that  focused  on  the  three  above- 
mentioned  factors.     The  final  forced-choice  questionnaire  was 
designed  by  grouping  the  responses  to  the  open-ended  question- 
naire . 

Three  groups  of  University  of  Florida  students  were  sampled 
by  the  questionnaire:     divorced  students  (N  =  35),  married 
students  seeking  marriage  counseling  (N  =  21),  and  a  random 
sample  of  married  students  (N  =  28) .     (The  three  groups 
are  referred  to  as  divorced,  in-counseling,  and  married.) 
The  subjects  in  the  divorced  group  and  the  married  group  were 
volunteers  who  responded  to  a  letter  sent  to  150  randomly 
selected  divorced  students  and  150  randomly  selected  married 
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students.    The  subjects  in  the  in-counseling  group  were 
students  who  sought  marriage  counseling  at  the  University 
of  Florida  Mental  Health  Clinic,  the  University  Counseling 
Center,  and  the  Catholic  Student  Center;  the  students  in  this 
group  completed  the  questionnaire  prior  to  their  first  conjoint 
marriage  counseling  session. 

Seven  major  null  hypotheses  were  tested  and  the  results 
explained  in  statistically  significant  terms.     In  addition, 
the  data  concerning  seven  research  questions  were  described 
descriptively.     Below  is  a  further  discussion  of  the  results 
yielded  by  the  statistical  analyses  regarding  the  three 
researched  factors. 

Awareness 

Items  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  and  16  on  the  questionnaire 
given  to  the  subjects  dealt  with  the  parts  of  the  awareness 
factor.    An  apparent  difference  occurred  with  respect  to  the 
subjects'  awareness  of  the  Mental  Health  Clinic  on  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  campus  (Table  4-33)  •    The  two  groups  who  had 
already  experienced  marital  difficulties  (divorced  and  in- 
counseling)  were  much  more  aware  of  the  Mental  Health  Clinic 
than  were  the  majority  of  the  subjects  in  the  married  group. 
(Most  of  the  subjects  in  the  in-counseling  group  were  seeking 
marriage  counseling  at  the  Mental  Health  Clinic.)     The  subjects 
in  the  two  former  groups  (divorced  and  in-counseling)  also 
indicated  that  "Friend"  was  their  main  source  of  awareness  of 
marriage  counseling  services  (Table  4-35) .    This  was  very 
different  from  the  subjects  in  the  married  group  who  indicated 
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that  their  main  sources  of  awareness  were  the  Alligator  (the 
student  newspaper)  and  "spouse." 

In  the  section  of  the  questionnaire  researching  awareness 
of  marriage  counseling  goals  (items  13  and  14)  only  two  signi- 
ficant differences  occurred.     The  first  difference  was  between 
the  responses  of  the  in-counseling  and  married  groups  on  item 
13B  ("to  help  the  individuals  become  happy  in  or  out  of  marriage" 
(Tables  4.2  and  4*3) •    The  in-counseling  group  saw  that  goal 
as  being  significantly  more  important  to  most  marriage  counselors 
than  did  the  married  group  (means  of  4.4$  and  3.13,  respectively) 
Considering  the  fact  that  the  in-counseling  subjects  completed 
the  questionnaire  prior  to  the  first  conjoint  session,  the 
distinct  possibility  of  the  marriage  counseling  ending  in 
divorce  had  somehow  become  apparent  to  the  in-counseling  group, 
while  the  married  group  either  did  not  ever  consider  this 
possibility  or  believed  the  goal  of  marriage  counselors  was  to 
save  marriages. 

This  finding  was  similar  to  the  only  other  significant 
difference  concerning  awareness  of  marriage  counseling  goals. 
In  item  14E  (Tables  4. 13  and  4.14)  the  divorced  and  married 
groups  differed  significantly  (means  of  4.57  and  3.32,  respec- 
tively) in  how  desirable  the  subjects  personally  felt  the  goal 
"to  help  the  couple  explore  alternative  solutions  to  their 
problem,  including  divorce"  was.    Again,  the  married  group  did 
not  seem  to  feel  divorce  to  be  a  desirable  or  actual  result  of 
marriage  counseling. 

Further  significant  differences  occurred  among  the  groups 
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with  respect  to  correlations  between  responses  to  the  paired 
parts  of  items  13  and  14  (13  being  how  important  the  subjects 
felt  the  goals  were  to  counselors,  and  14  being  how  desirable 
the  subjects  personally  felt  the  goals  were    Table  4.32).  The 
data  from  the  z  tests  indicated  that  the  divorced  and  in-coun- 
seling groups  differed  significantly  in  parts  B,  D,  E,  and  F. 
The  divorced  subjects  indicated  a  higher  degree  of  congruence 
between  their  own  feelings  and  how  they  perceived  marriage 
counselors  than  did  the  in-counseling  subjects  on  three  of  the 
four  significantly  different  correlations  (B,  D,  and  F) .  On 
those  three  parts,  the  in-counseling  subjects  (prior  to  their 
first  conjoint  session)  saw  their  own  goals  as  different  from 
the  goals  of  marriage  counselors. 

An  inspection  of  the  z  test  data  comparing  the  divorced 
and  married  groups  indicated  significant  differences  between 
the  two  groups  on  parts  B,  C,  and  E  of  items  13  and  14.  These 
results  indicate  a  higher  degree  of  congruence  on  the  part  of  the 
married  group  than  on  the  part  of  the  divorced  group  except  with 
respect  to  part  B  (which  mentions  the  possibility  of  divorce) . 

The,  z  test  data  comparing  the  in-counseling  and  married 
groups  indicated  significant  differences  between  the  two  groups 
on  parts  D,  E,  and  F  of  items. 13  and  14  (Table  4.32).  The 
results  indicated  a "higher  degree  of  congruence  on  the  part  of 
the  in-counseling  group  than  the  married  group  on  parts  E  and 
F.    This  may  indicate  that  a  couple  entering  marriage  counseling 
has  considered  the  possibility  of  divorce  either  as  a  part  of 
thinking  about  the  consequences  of  their  problems  or  as  a 
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result  of  talking  to  others  about  marriage  counseling.  The 
only  part  of  items  13  and  14  in  which  the  married  group  showed 
more  congruence  than  did  the  in-counseling  group  was  part  D 
("to  help  the  couple  strengthen  the  positive  aspects  of  their 
marriage").    This  may  be  the  result  of  the  fact  that  subjects 
in  the  married  group  focused  more  on  the  positive  aspects  of 
marriage  and  the  in-counseling  subjects  were  focusing  on  the 
negative  aspects  of  marriage. 

In  the  section  of  the  questionnaire  researching  awareness 
of  marriage  counseling  dynamics  (items  15  and  16)  only  one  sig- 
nificant difference  occurred  (Table  4.32).    The  difference  was 
between  the  responses  of  the  divorced  and  married  groups  on 
item  16B  ("the  counselor  tells  the  couple  what  to  do").  The 
divorced  group  saw  that  occurrence  as  being  significantly  less 
desirable  than  did  the  married  group  (means  of  1.14  and  1.61, 
respectively) . 

Further  significant  differences  occurred  among  the  groups 
with  respect  to  correlations  between  responses  to  the  paired 
items  15  and  16  (15  being  how  likely  the  subjects  felt  it  was 
for  certain  marriage  counseling  dynamics  to  occur,  and  16  being 
how  desirable  the  subjects  felt  the  dynamics  were,  Table  4.32). 
The  data  from  the  z  tests  indicated  that  the  divorced  and  in- 
counseling  groups  differed  significantly  in  part  A  ("the  coun- 
selor points  out  alternatives").    The  divorced  subjects  indi- 
cated a  higher  degree  of  congruence  between  their  own  feelings 
and  what  they  perceived  as  reality  than  did  the  in-counseling 
subjects . 
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An  inspection  of  the  z  test  data  comparing  the  divorced 
and  married  groups  indicated  a  significant  difference  between 
the  two  groups  on  part  B  of  items  13  and  14  ("the  counselor 
tells  the  couple  what  to  do    Table  4-32).    Although  both  groups 
felt  counselors  do  more  "telling"  than  the  subjects  would 
desire,  the  married  subjects  showed  less  congruence  between 
their  feelings  and  what  they  perceived  as  the  rality  of  marriage 
counseling  than  did  the  divorced  subjects. 

The  z  test  data  comparing  the  in-counseling  and  the  married 
groups  indicated  significant  differences  between  the  two  groups 
on  parts  A  and  E  of  items  15  and  16.    The  in-counseling  subjects 
showed  more  congruence  between  what  they  want  and  what  they 
feel  happens  in  marriage  counseling  than  do  the  married  subjects 
concerning  part  A  ("the  counselor  points  out  alternatives"). 
The  married  subjects  show  more  congruence  than  the  in-counseling 
subjects  concerning  part  E  ("the  counselor  meets  with  both 
individuals  together"). 

Significant  Others 

Items  17,  IS,  and  19  of  the  questionnaire  given  to  the 
subjects  dealt  with  investigating  the  role  of  significant  others 
in  the  referral  process.    On  item  17  (whose  referral  would  you 
be  most  likely  to  accept)  the  only  major  ranking  differences 
occurred  between  the  divorced  and  married  groups  with  respect 
to  "friend"  and  "parent"  (Table  4.35).    The  divorced  subjects 
ranked  "friend"  approximately  one  mean  rank  higher  than  did 
the  married  subjects  (1.77  to  .75,  respectively),  while  the 
married  subjects  ranked  "parent"  approximately  one  mean  ranking 
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higher  than  did  the  divorced  subjects  (I.36  to  .46,  respectively). 

The  ANOVA  performed  on  the  responses  to  item  IS  ("how 
important  is  it  for  a  person  recommending  marriage  counseling 
to  have  already  experienced  marriage  counseling")  indicated  no 
significant  differences  among  the  three  groups  (Table  4.29). 
The  means  of  all  three  groups  were  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
scale  rating  the  experience  as  relatively  unimportant. 

Inspection  of  the  data  from  item  19  (conditions  under 
which  the  subjects  would  accept  a  recommendation  to  seek 
marriage  counseling)  in  Table  4.36  indicated  that  there  were 
no  striking  differences  among  the  groups. 

Values 

Items  20,  21,  and  22  dealt  with  investigating  the  values 
of  the  groups  concerning  marriage,  divorce  and  marriage  coun- 
seling.   An  inspection  of  Table  4.3#  indicates  that  there  were 
only  two  major  differences  among  the  three  groups.     The  first 
difference  was  on  the  rankings  of  the  second  factor  (unaware  of 
available  services  on  item  21 — factors  that  inhibit  some  people 
with  serious  problems  from  seeking  marriage  counseling) .  The 
divorced  subjects  felt  this  factor  to  be  considerably  less 
important  (approximately  one  whole  point)  than  did  the  other 
two  groups.     The  other  difference  was  on'the  rankings  of  the 
final  factor  (hopelessness  concerning  the  marriage)  on  that  same 
item.     The  married  group  felt  this  factor  to  be  much  less 
important  (approximately  one  mean  ranking)  than  did  the  other 
two  groups . 

Although  no  major  differences  occurred  in  responses  to 
item  20  (factors  that  keep  people  from  getting  divorced),  an 
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interesting  fact  emerges  from  the  total  column  on  Table  4-37. 

Three  traditional  reasons  for  avoiding  a  divorce  have  been 

religious  beliefs,  family  disapproval,  and  social  stigma. 

These  three  factors  received  very  low  rankings  (.23,  .42, 

and  .11,  respectively)  indicating  that  the  young  married 

students  in  this  study  no  longer  felt  bound  by  factors  that 

have  traditionally  inhibited  divorce  (except  perhaps  "children"). 

Another  interesting  fact  is  apparent  from  an  inspection 
of  the  total  column  in  Table  4-3#  (factors  that  inhibit  people 
from  seeking  marriage  counseling) .    All  three  groups  overwhelmingly 
indicated  that  they  felt  "an  uncooperative  spouse"  to  be  a 
very  important  factor. 

An  inspection  of  Table  4.39  (comments  heard  about  marriage 
counselors)  indicates  that  there  were  no  major  differences 
among  the  three  groups.     The  total  column,  however,  reveals 
that  the  two  comments  with  the  overwhelmingly  highest  rankings 
were  comments  about  marriage  counselors  (the  counselor  helped 
improve  the  communication  and  the  people  were  helped  by  the 
counselor) . 

SUMMARY 

In  the  "awareness  of  marriage  counseling  services" 
section  of  the  questionnaire,  the  only  differences  appeared  to 
be  that  the  two  groups  who  had  already  experienced  marital 
difficulties  (divorced  and  in-counseling  groups)  were  much 
more  aware  of  the  Student  Mental  Health  Clinic  than  were  the 
majority  of  subjects  in  the  married  group.     The  groups  also 
differed  on  the  sources  through  which  the  subjects  became 
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aware  of  marriage  counseling  services.    Subjects  in  the 
divorced  and  in-counseling  groups  indicated  that  "friend"  was 
their  main  source,  and  the  subjects  in  the  married  group 
selected  "the  student  newspaper"  and  "spouse"  as  their  main 
sources  of  awareness. 

The  only  statistically  significant  difference  relating 
to  the  subjects'  awareness  of  marriage  counselors'  goals 
occurred  concerning  the  possibility  of  marriage  counseling 
resulting  in  divorce.    The  married  group  differed  significantly 
from  the  other  groups  in  that  most  of  the  married  subjects  did 
not  feel  divorce  was  a  desirable  or  actual  result  of  marriage 
counseling. 

Statistically  significant  differences  also  occurred  corre- 
lating the  subjects'  perceptions  of  marriage  counselors'  goals 
and  the  subjects'  felt  desirability  of  these  goals.    There  was 
generally  more  congruence  between  the  subjects'  perceptions  of 
real  marriage  counseling  goals  and  how  desirable  the  subjects 
felt  those  goals  were  in  the  divorced  group  than  in  the  other 
two  groups . 

Regarding  awareness  of  marriage  counseling  dynamics,  the 
only  significant  differences  occurred  between  the  divorced  and 
married  groups.    Subjects  in  the  divorced  group  felt  it  was  less 
desirable  for  marriage  counselors  to  "tell  the  couple  what  to 
do"  than  did  the  subjects  in  the  married  group. 

Statistically  significant  differences  also  occurred  in 
correlating  the  subjects'  perceptions  of  marriage  counseling 
dynamics  and  the  subjects'  felt  desirability  of  those  dynamics. 
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Again,  the  least  degree  of  incongruence  occurred  within  the 
married  group. 

Concerning  the  role  of  the  significant  others  in  the 
referral  process,  the  only  major  ranking  differences  occurred 
between  the  divorced  and  married  groups  with  respect  to  "friend" 
and  "parent."    The  divorced  subjects  ranked  "friend"  approxi- 
mately  one  mean  ranking  higher  than  did  married  subjects  (1.77 
to  .75,  respectively),  while  the  married  subjects  ranked 
"parent"  approximately  one  mean  ranking  higher  than  did  the 
divorced  subjects  (I.36  to  .46,  respectively). 

There  were  only  two  major  differences  that  appeared  in 
the  investigation  of  the  values  factor.    The  divorced  group 
subjects  felt  "unaware  of  available  services"  was  considerably 
less  important  (in  the  rankings  of  factors  that  inhibit  some 
people  from  seeking  marriage  counseling)  than  did  the  subjects 
in  the  other  two  groups.    Another  major  difference  was  that 
another  inhibiting  factor,  "hopelessness  concerning  the  marriage," 
was  ranked  as  less  important  by  the  married  'group  than  by  the 
other  two  groups . 

Implications 

Limitations 

There  are  three  major  limitations  inherent  in  the  design 
of  this  study  which  need  to  be  considered  when  discussing  the 
implications . 

(1)  The  subjects  in  the  three  sample  groups  were  university 
students;  therefore,  caution  must  be  used  in  generalizing 
those  findings  to  other  populations.    Also,  it  is  important  to 
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note  that  all  subjects  were  volunteers  and  that  the  subjects 
comprising  the  divorced  and  married  groups  made  up  approxi- 
mately 20$  of  the  original  random  sample  for  each  group. 

(2)  The  relatively  small  numbers  in  each  sample  group 
(divorced  N  =  35,  in-counseling  N  =  21,  married  N  =  2$)  also 
limit  the  possibility  of  generalizing  the  results  of  this  study. 

(3)  The  research  instrument  had  some  inherent  limitations. 
The  questionnaire  attempted  to  research  three  major  factors 
rather  than  focusing  on  any  one  factor,  and  the  responses  to 
certain  items  on  the  questionnaire  made  statistical  analyses 

of  those  items  impossible. 

Implications  for  Programming 

The  results  of  this  study  indicate  that  some  types  of 
programs  could  be  potentially  beneficial  in  encouraging  more 
couples  to  enter  marriage  counseling  earlier. 

(1)  The  data  from  the  study  indicated  that,  at  least  in 
one  instance  (the  Student  Mental  Health  Clinic),  couples  who 
have  experienced  serious  marital  difficulties  (divorced  and 
in-counseling  subjects)  are  more  aware  of  marriage  counseling 
services  than  are  couples  who  have  not  experienced  serious 
marital  difficulties  (married).     This  would  indicate  that 
information-seeking  increases  in  times  of  stress.     It  is 

important  that  information  be  available  when  the  stress  occurs. 
Even  more  important  is  that  couples  be  made  aware  of  the 
potential  benefits  of  marriage  counseling  before  their  situation 
becomes  acute.    For  this  .reason  it  seems  important  to  implement 
expanded  publicity  programs. 


(2)  In  conjunction  with  the  idea  of  a  publicity  campaign 
there  is  the  need  to  inform  the  student  and  city  newspapers 
and  the  campus  clergymen  that  they  are  in  uniquely  positive 
positions  to  improve  their  percentages  of  being  listed  as 
sources  of  awareness  of  marriage  counseling  services  (42$, 
12$,  and  11$,  respectively) . 

(3)  Another  part  of  the  publicity  program  could  be  to 
explain  not  only  where  marriage  counseling  is  available  but  to 
educate  the  layperson  regarding  the  goals,  dynamics,  and 
potential  benefits  of  marriage  counseling. 

(4)  The  data  also  show  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  between 
what  the  subjects  believe  marriage  counselors  feel  are  important 
goals  and  dynamics  and  how  desirable  the  subjects  feel  those 
goals  and  dynamics  are.    This  strongly  indicates  that  marriage 
counselors  should  spend  some  time  during  or  before  the  first 
session  clarifying  their  goals. 

(5)  As  part  of  the  educational  program  laypersons  need  to 
be  informed  that  "friends"  and  "spouses"  can  act  as  important 
referral  sources,  but  that  most  prefer  marriage  counseling 
recommendations  "only  after  asking  for  help." 

Implications  for  Further  Research 

This  study  raises  a  number  of  questions  for  further 
research. 

(1)  The  three  major  factors  studied  could  each  be 
studied  in  greater  detail.    Also,  questionnaire  items  could 
be  designed  to  insure  that  the  data  can  be  statistically 
analyzed,  mainly  by  eliminating  some  choices  that  provided 
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"cells  with  less  than  5." 

(2)  The  questionnaire  can  easily  be  adapted  to  other 
populations  and  even  focused  on  other  services  (e.g.,  Student 
Affairs) . 

(3)  Research  could  also  be  addressed  to  how  most  efficiently 
to  organize  the  types  of  programs  listed  in  the  previous  section 
(Implications  for  Programming) . 


APPENDIX  A 
Preliminary  Questionnaire 
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Dear  Friend, 

I  am  a  University  of  Florida  graduate  student  currently- 
working  on  a  dissertation  as  a  requirement  for  my  Ph.D.  in 
marriage  counseling.    Will  you  please  help  me  in  my  research 
by  completing  the  enclosed  questionnaire?    It  will  take  you 
approximately  20-25  minutes. 

As  you  can  tell  by  the  questionnaire,  the  purpose  of  my 
research  is  to  investigate  the  attitudes  of  married  college 
students  and  their  spouses  toward  marriage  and  marriage 
counseling.     I  would  appreciate  your  help  in  this  matter, 
and  hopefully,  this  might  be  of  benefit  to  you  and  other 
married  students  attending  the  University  of  Florida  and 
other  educational  institutions  in  the  future. 

Naturally,  all  information  you  offer  will  be  strictly 
confidential  and  used  for  research  purposes  only. 

Thank  you  in  advance. 

Sincerely, 

Timothy  J.  Russell 

Student  Mental  Health  Service 

University  of  Florida  Infirmary 
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Part  I 

1.  Sex   

2.  Age   

3.  Marital  Status   

4.  Number  of  years  married   

5.  Number  of  children   

6.  Residence:     on-campus    off-campus   

7.  Religious  preference   

8.  Income  for  you  and  your  spouse  from  all  sources  during 
the  last  12  months   

9.  Average  annual  income  for  your  parents   
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Part  II 

Reference  to  "marriage  counseling"  means  a  specialized  service 
offered  by  a  professionally  trained  person  having  graduate 
training  and  experience  in  marriage  counseling. 

Please  do  not  name  any  persons  in  your  answers,  only  indicate 
their  position  or  relationship  to  you  (e.g.,  spouse). 

1.    List  any  marriage  counseling  services  provided  by  the 
University  of  Florida  of  which  you  are  now  aware.  How 
did  you  become  aware  of  these  services? 

SERVICE  AWARENESS 


2.    What,  if  any  other,  marriage  counseling  services  are  you 
aware  of  in  the  Gainesville  area?    How  did  you  become 
aware  of  these  services? 

SERVICE  AWARENESS 


3.    What  do  you  think  are  the  goals  of  marriage  counselors? 


4.    Specifically,  what  do  you  think  occurs  during  a  marriage 
counseling  interview? 


5.    If  a  friend  or  relative  asked  you  where  he  (she)  could  go 
for  marriage  counseling,  where  would  you  refer  him  (her)? 


6.     Indicate  by  an  X  the  area(s)  about  which  you  feel 
sufficiently  knowledgeable: 

-where  marriage  counseling  is  available   

-goals  of  marriage  counselors   

-what  happens  during  marriage  counseling  interview 
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Part  III 


1.  Would  you  refer  a  friend  or  relative  to  marriage 
counseling?   

2.  If  you  answered  yes  to  #1,  please  indicate  under  what 
conditions  you  would  make  such  a  referral. 


3.    If  you  answered  no  to  #1,  please  state  your  reasons. 


4.    To  whom  would  you  feel  most  comfortable  suggesting  marriage 
counseling? 


5.    If  you  were  experiencing  serious  marital  discord,  which 
person' s(s')  recommendation  that  you  and  your  spouse 
seek  marriage  counseling  would  you  be  most  likely  to 
follow? 


6.    Has  anyone  ever  suggested  that  you  and  your  spouse  seek 
marriage  counseling?    If  yes,  who?   


7.    If  you  answered  yes  to  #6,  did  you  follow  up  on  the 
suggestion  that  you  seek  marriage  counseling? 
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Part  IV 

1.    What  factors  do  you  think  encourage  couples  with  serious 
problems  to  seek  marriage  counseling? 


2.    Why  do  you  think  some  people  with  serious  problems  do  not 
seek  marriage  counseling? 


3.    Have  you  ever  heard  any  positive  or  negative  reports 

about  marriage  counseling?   If  yes,  what  were 

the  reports? 

Positive: 


Negative: 


4.    Do  you  think  marriages  should  ever  be  dissolved  for 
yourself  and/or  others?    self    others   

If  yes,  under  what  conditions? 


5.    For  what  reasons  do  you  think  some  couples  with  serious 
marital  discord  do  not  get  divorced? 


6.  Please  indicate  how  many  disagreements  per  week  in  the 
following  6  areas  you  would  view  as  indicating  serious 
marital  discord. 

1.  Occasionally  exhibiting  immature  behavior 

2.  Feeling  tired  much  of  the  time 

3.  Not  having  enough  time  for  recreation 

4.  Trying  to  combine  marriage  and  getting  an  education 

5.  Feelings  too  easily  hurt 

6.  Sexual  desires  differ  from  mate 

7.  Other  (please  specify)  
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Part  IV  (Continued) 

7.    Rank  the  following  in  order  of  importance  to  you  (1  being 
the  most  important) 

-My  own  happiness   

-My  spouse's  happiness   

-My  children's  happiness   

-Having  a  happy  marriage   

S.    Would  you  ever  seek  marriage  counseling  if  the  need 
arose? 


9.    Please  state  your  reasons  for  your  answer  to  #7- 


In  the  space  below  please  describe  your  thoughts  and  feelings 
regarding  the  content  and  format  of  this  questionnaire. 


APPENDIX  B 
Final  Questionnaire 
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Dear  Friend, 

I  am  a  University  of  Florida  graduate  student  currently 
working  on  a  dissertation  as  a  requirement  for  my  Ph.D.  in 
marriage  counseling.    Will  you  please  help  me  in  my  research 
by  completing  the  enclosed  questionnaire?    It  will  take  you 
approximately  10-15  minutes. 

As  you  can  tell  by  the  questionnaire,  the  purpose  of  my 
research  is  to  investigate  the  attitudes  of  married  college 
students  and  their  spouses  toward  marriage  and  marriage  coun- 
seling.   I  would  appreciate  your  help  in  this  matter.  This 
might  be  of  benefit  to  you  and  other  married  students  attending 
the  University  of  Florida  and  other  educational  institutions 
in  the  future. 

lour  responses  will  be  kept  in  strict  confidence.  They 
will  be  used  for  research  purposes  only. 

If  you  do  not  want  to  participate  in  this  study,  simply 
return  this  form  to  the  secretary.    Your  refusal  will  not 
alter  the  service  you  are  to  obtain. 

Sincerely, 

Timothy  J.  Russell, 

Marriage  Counselor 
Student  Mental  Health  Service 
University  of  Florida 
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PART  I 


Sex:  Female 
Age:.  .  15-20 


Male 


21-25 


26-30 


31-35 


36  and  over 


Marital  Status:  divorced 


married 


remarried 


Number  of  years  in  present  marriage  (if  applicable): 
0-1   2-3 .          4-8    9  or  more   

4  or  more 


Number  of  children:  0 
Residence:  on-campus 

Religious  preference   

Year  in  school:  fr 


1 


3 


off-campus 


so 


sr 


grad_ 


Have  you  had  any  prior  experience  in  individual  personal 
counseling? 


Yes 


No 


If  so,  how. did  you  feel  about  the  experience? 


very  satisfied 
satisfied 


not  at  all  satisfied 
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PART  II 

Reference  to  "marriage  counseling"  means  a  specialized  service 
offered  by  a  professionally  trained  person  having  graduate 
training  and  experience  in  marriage  counseling. 

Below  is  a  list  of  marriage  counseling  facilities  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  and  Gainesville  communities.    Please  check  the 
services  that,  prior  to  this  questionnaire,  you  were  aware 
offered  marriage  counseling.     If  you  were  unaware  of  any  ser- 
vices, go  on  to  number  13 . 


_C enter  for  United  Ministries 
_Corner  Drug  Store 
_Counseling  Associates 
_Gestalt  Institute 
local  clergy 


_North  Central  Florida 
"Community  Mental 
Health  Center 

_practicing  counselors 

_practicing  psychiatrists 


_Mental  Health  Services  - 
"infirmary 


_practicing  social 
"workers 

Student  Affairs  Office 


_Suicide  and  Crisis 
"Center 


 University  Counseling 

Center 

Below  is  a  list  of  sources  through  which  you  may  have  become 
aware  of  the  marriage  counseling  services  listed  in  number  11. 
Please  check  which  sources  made  you  aware  of  any  marriage  coun- 
seling services  in  the  University  and  Gainesville  communities. 
 Alligator 


_brochure 
_campus  pastor 
_common  knowledge 
_counselor 
family 


_f  riend 
Gainesville  Sun 


JMarried  Student  News- 
"letter 


_spouse 

Student  Handbook 


_yellow  pages 
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Below  is  a  list  of  possible  goals  of  a  marriage  counselor.  For 
each  stated  goal  please  indicate  how  important  you  feel  that 
goal  is  to  most  marriage  counselors  by  checking  one  of  the  blanks 
to  the  right . 

highly  not  at  all 

important  important 

A.  to  help  the  couple  define  their   :   :   :   :   

problem 

B.  to  help  the  individuals  become 

happy  in  or  out  of  marriage   :   :   :   :   

C.  to  help  the  couple  improve  their 

communication  patterns   :   :   :   :   

D.  to  help  the  couple  strengthen  the 
positive  aspects  of  their 

marriage   :   :   :   :   


E.  to  help  the  couple  explore  alter- 
native solutions  to  their  prob- 
lem, including  divorce 


T~.  to  help  the  couple  explore  new 
coping  patterns 


Below  is  the  same  list  of  possible  goals  of  a  marriage  counselor. 
For  each  stated  goal  please  indicate  how  desirable  you  personally 
feel  the  goal  is  by  checking  one  of  the  blanks  to  the  right. 


A.  to  help  the  couple  define  their 
problem 

B.  to  help  the  individuals  become 
happy  in  or  out. of  marriage 

C.  to  help  the  couple  improve  their 
communication  patterns 


D.  to  help  the  couple  strengthen 
the  positive  aspects  of  their 
-  marriage 


E.  to  help  the  couple  explore  alter-' 
native  solutions  to  their  problem, 
—including  divorce 


F.  to  help  the  couple  explore  new 
coping  patterns 
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blanks  to~"th"e~r'ight  of  each  statement . 

highly  not  at  a11 

probable  probable 

A.  the  counselor  points  out 
alternat ives 

B.  the  counselor  tells  the  couple 
what  to  do 


C.  the  counselor  acts  as  a 
mediator 

D.  the  counselor  gives  critical 
analyses  of  the  situation 

E.  the  counselor  meets  with  both 
individuals  together 

F.  the  counselor  meets  with  the 
husband  and  wife  separately 


Below  is  the  same  list  of  things  that  possibly  occur  during  a 
marriage  counseling  interview.    For  each  statement  Please 
indicate  how  desirable    ou  personally  feel  it  is  for  that  to 
occur  by  checking  one  oTThe  blanks  to^hT  right  of  each 
statement . 


highly  not  at  all 

desirable  desirable 


A.  the  counselor  points  out 
alternatives 

B.  the  counselor  tells  the  couple 
what  to  do 

C.  the  counselor  acts  as  a 
mediator 

D.  the  counselor  gives  critical 
analyses  of  the  situation 

E.  the  counselor  meets  with  both 
individuals  together 

F.  the  counselor  meets  with  the 
husband  and  wife  separately 
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If  you  were  experiencing  serious  marital  discord,  whose 
recommendation  would  influence  your  seeking  marriage  counseling? 
Please  rank  your  top  3  choices  ("1"  being  the  person  who  would 
have  the  most  influence  on  your  decision). 

 clergyman 


friend 


parent 
professor 


relative 


spouse 


none  of  the  above 


Please  indicate  how  important  it  is  to  you  personally  that  a 
person  recommending  marriage  counseling  to  you  already  experienced 
marriage  counseling 

highly  important  not  at  all  important 


Please  rank  under  what  conditions  you  would  accept  a  recommenda- 
tion from  a  friend  or  relative  that  you  seek  marriage  counseling. 
Rank  your  top  3  choices  ("1"  being  the  most  suitable  condition). 

 I  wouldn't  accept  a  recommendation  under  any  circumstances 


only  if  they  knew  of  a  reputable  marriage  counselor 

only  if  I  asked  for  help 

if  they  thought  I  needed  help 

only  if  I  was  motivated  to  save  my  marriage 

only  if  1  was  on  the  verge  of  divorce 
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If  you  were  having  serious  marital  problems,  which  concerns  would 
be  major  factors  in  keeping  you  from  gettint  divorced?  Please 
rank  your  top  3  choices  ("1"  being  the  most  important  factor 
to  you) . 

 fear  of  being  alone 


finances 


hope  that  the  marriage  would  improve 


children 


religious  beliefs 
family  disapproval 


social  stigma 


willingness  to  accept  an  unhappy  situation 
refusal  to  admit  a  mistake 


Please  rank  the  top  5  factors  that  you  feel  inhibit  some  people 

with  serious  problems  from  seeking  marriage  counseling  ("1" 

being  the  factor  that  keeps  most  people  from  marriage  counseling). 

 social  stigma 


unaware  of  available  services 


an  uncooperative  spouse 


too  expensive 


unaware  of  what  happens  during  marriage  counseling 
want  a  divorce  not  a  solution  to  the  problems 


reports  of  unqualified  marriage  counselors 


hopelessness  concerning  the  marriage 
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Below  is  a  list  of  comments  heard  about  marriage  counselors 
Please  rank  the  5  comments  you  have  heard  most  frequently 
("1"  being  the  most  frequently  heard) . 

the  counselors  on  campus  are  inexpensive 

problems  were  too  deep  for  the  counselor  to  help 

the  counselor  helped  to  improve  communication 


the, counselor  encouraged  divorce 

people  were  helped  by  the  counselor 

the  counselor  was  divorced 

the  counselor  charged  high  fees 

the  counselor  was  unqualified 

the  counselor  was  unmarried 

the  counselor  took  sides 


APPENDIX  C 
Letter  Requesting  Volunteers 
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Dear  Student, 

I  .am  .sending  this  letter  to  a  number  of  University  students 
in  order  to  assist  Tim  Russell  with  his  dissertation  research. 
Tim  is  currently  a  couples'  counselor  at  the  Student  Mental 
Health  Clinic  in  the  Infirmary  and  is  eager  to  find  married 
and  divorced  students  who  are  interested  in  completing  a 
brief  questionnaire  for  him.     The  goal  of  his  study  is  to 
determine  what  factors  affect  a  couple's  decision  to  seek  or 
not  seek  marriage  counseling  services  and  attitudes  towards 
marriage,  divorce,  and  marriage  counseling.     If  you  are  either 
married  or  divorced  and  would  be  interested  in  confidentially 
completing,  the  questionnaire,  please  complete  the  back  of  the 
enclosed  postcard  and  return  it  to  Tim.     This  study  is  impor- 
tant not  only  for  its  contribution  to  the  research  literature 
in  this  area  but  for  its  potential  applicability  in  planning 
services  for  students  on  this  campus. 

Sincerely 


William  Mendenhall 
Assistant  to  the  Vice-President 
for  Student  Affairs 
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APPENDIX  D 

Group  Means  For  Items  13,  14,  15,  16,  and  IS 
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GROUP  MEANS  FOR  ITEMS  13,  14,  15,  16,  and  18 
Based  on  a  5-point  Scale  ("5"  Being  the  Highest  Ranking) 

Item  Divorced    In-Counseling  Married 

Group         Group  Group 

13.  For  each  goal  below  please  indicate  how  important  you  feel 
that  goal  is  to  most  marriage  counselors. 

A.  To  help  the  couple  define      4*57         4.81  4.14 
their  problem 

B.  To  help  the  individuals 
become  happy  in  and  out 

of  marriage  4.00         4.48  3.I8 

C.  To  help  the  couple  improve 
their  communication 

patterns  4.71         4.3l  4.07 

D.  To  help  the  couple 
strengthen  the  positive 

aspects  of  their  marriage      4.00         4.76  3.93 

E.  To  help  the  couple  explore 
alternative  solutions  to 
their  problem,  including 

divorce  4.O3         4.24  3.43 

F.  To  help  the  couple  explore 

new  coping  patterns  4.06         4.29  3.57 

14.  For  each  goal  stated  below  please  indicate  how  desirable 
you  personally  feel  the  goal  is. 

A.  To  help  the  couple  define      4.60         4.86  4.71 
their  problem 

B.  To  help  the  individuals 
become  happy  in  or  out 

of  marriage  4.26         4.38  4.00 

C.  To  help  the  couple  improve 

their  communication  pattern  4.80         4.86  4.64 

D.  To  help  the  couple 
strengthen  the  positive 

aspects  of  their  marriage      4.06         4.48  4.50 

E.  To  help  the  couple  explore 
alternative  solutions  to 
their  problem,  including 

divorce  4.57         4.29  3.82 

F.  To  help  the  couple  explore 

new  coping  patterns  4. 14         4.38  4.25 
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Divorced  In-Counseling  Married 
Group         Group  Group 


15.    For  each  statement  listed  below  please  indicate  how  likely 
you  feel  it  is  for  that  to  occur  during  a  marriage  coun- 
selling interview. 

A.  The  counselor  points  out 

alternatives  3.^3  4.38  4.21 

B.  The  counselor  tells  the 

couple  what  to  do  1.63  2.05  2.21 

C.  The  counselor  acts  as  a 

mediator  3-69  3-57  4.00 

D.  The  counselor  gives  critical 

analyses  of  the  situation         3*14  3«71  3*57 

E.  The  counselor  meets  with  both 

individuals  together  4.29  4.33  4-39 

F.  The  counselor  meets  with  the 

husband  and  wife  separately      3. 80  3*67  3«46 


16.    For  each  statement  listed  below  please  indicate  how  desirable 
you  personally  feel    it  is  for  that  to  occur  during  a 
marriage  counseling  interview. 

A.  The  counselor  points  out 

alternatives  4.14  4.57  4.11 


B.  The  counselor  tells  the 
couple  what  to  do 

C.  The  counselor  acts  as  a 
mediator 

D.  The  counselor  gives  critical 
analyses  of  the  situation 

E.  The  counselor  meets  with  both 
individuals  together 

F.  The  counselor  meets  with  the 
husband  and  wife  separately 

18.    How  important  is  it  to  you 
personally  that  a  person 
recommending  marriage  coun- 
seling to  you  already  have 
experienced  marriage  coun- 
seling? 


1.14  1.29  1.61 

3.46  3.19  3.36 

3.23  3.57  3.43 

4.26  4.43  4.61 

4.00  3.47  3.46 

2.71  2.43  2.93 
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